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VISION 
BOOKS 


Inspiring, instructive, excit- 
ing reading to give young 
Catholics from 9 to 15 a 
vision of their great heritage 


Dan Herr, president of 
The Thomas More Ass’n 
# declares: “We have badly 
# needed such a biographie 
series for Catholic chil- 
B dren.” Beginning in Janu- 
ary, a new VISION BOOK 
will be published each 
month by such outstand- 
g authors as Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. Thomas 
Merton, Bruce Marshall, 
ete. Full cloth binding, 
four color jackets, black 
and white illustrations. 
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ST. JOHN BOSCO and the 
CHILDREN’S SAINT, DOMINIC 
SAVIO 

By Catherine Beebe Out Sept. 16 

ST. THERESE AND THE ROSES 
By Helen Walker Homan Out Sept. 16 
FATHER MARQUETTE and the 
GREAT RIVERS 

By August Derleth Out Oct. 7 

ST. FRANCIS OF THE 

SEVEN SEAS 

By Albert J. Nevins, M. M. Out Oct. 7 


Free circulars available on request. 
Write for information about quantities. 
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Four Key Problems Solved! 
by THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


1. Books cost too much! 

2. Too many books to choose 
from! 

3. Not enough good books! 

1. Book clubs are a bother! 


THE CATHOLIC BooK CLUB has the 
solution for these four problems, 
Every thinking person would like 
to read more worth-while books. 
But they cost so much! Not in the 
Catholic Book Club. Every book 
costs only $2.98 for members. You 
get the advantage of our wholesale 
buying. 

But today there are so many books 
being published, it’s hard to know 
which ones are worth while! Not as 
a member of the Catholic Book Club. 
Five reviewers pass on a book be 
fore it is recommended and each 
month several are proposed and re 
viewed. 

But where can you find good 
books today? They are in the Cath- 
olic Book Club. Outstanding av- 
thors—Maritain, Merton. Mauriac, 
Belloc, Cronin, Morison, Sheen. See 
for yourself. 

But they say that book clubs are 
a bother. So much red tape! Not 
really. Certainly not the Catholic 
Book Club. Your notice comes way 
in advance. You are free to select 
or reject. No book is sent unless 
you want it in advance. Any book 
you return within a reasonable time, 
you are not charged for. The Cath- 
olic Book Club is designed to run 
smoothly for people who want good 
books at good reasonable prices. 
Write in and ask for further de- 
tails without any obligation. 


Ask for “CBC Information” 


The Catholic Book Club 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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HOEVER follows attentively 

the problems which presently 
concern the Church notices that lay- 
men are showing ever more strongly 
the will to participate in the life of 
the Church in a way somewhat more 
intimate, more active and more ef- 
fective than before. Such determina- 
tion must be ascribed not only to 
the more profound study of the na- 
ture of the Church considered as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, but also 
and especially to the influence of 
Catholic Action. The Roman Pon- 
tiffs themselves in recent years have 
not ceased to put more and more 
into relief the importance of lay 
collaboration with the Apostolic 
Hierarchy of the Church by exhorta- 
tion and by encouraging approba- 
ton. 





Theology and the Laity 


This article, which appeared originally in OssERVATORE ROMANO, 

September 15 and 16, 1954, was translated from a French version by 

by Rev. James Donnelly, S.M., of the University of Dayton, and is 
reprinted from CatHoLic Action Reprints, February, 1955* 


Nevertheless, in the midst of this 
intellectual and practical movement, 
which encourages laymen to assure 
priests of their lively and willing 
cooperation by supplying for the 
dearth of clergy and offering their 
activity in response to numerous 
modern needs, there have arisen 
dangerous exaggerations which have 
transformed zeal into excesses which 
have sometimes done harm to the 
very life of the Church. 

To the promoters of this move- 
ment applies, unfortunately, this 
warning of the Apostles: “They have 
zeal for God, but not according to 
knowledge” (Rom. 10:2). 

The movement appears all the 
more dangerous because its sponsors 
persuasively present its doctrines as 
necessary for alerting the hier- 


* University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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archical authorities about problems 
of the hour. 


All this is so serious that the Holy 
Father made it the subject of the 
allocution which he pronounced 
before the Cardinals and Bishops 
assembled in Rome for the canoni- 
zation of St. Pius X. Said His Holi- 
ness: 

What we actually seem to have are 
the symptoms and the consequences of 
a spiritual malady which calls for the 
intervention of the Shepherd of souls 
in order that it may not be increased 
and extended, but may receive a timely 
remedy and disappear as soon as pos- 
sible. 

In this regard, His Holiness, in the 
very first place, affirmed that the 


right of the authentic teaching power 
pertains uniquely to the Roman Pon- 
tiff for the Universal Church, and to 
the Bishops for the faithful confided 
to their care, recalling the principles 
enunciated in the code of Canon 


Law. 


The Holy Father then insisted on 
the fact that “those who are called 
to teach exercise in the Church the 
office of instructor, not in their own 
name, nor in virtue of their theo- 
logical knowledge, but in virtue of 
the commission which they have re- 
ceived from the legitimate teaching 
authority. Their power always re- 
mains subordinate to that authority 
without ever becoming personal, 


that is to say, independent of all 


authority.” 
In actual practice, it happens, un- 
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fortunately, that certain profes 
seek but half-heartedly any union wij 
the living, teaching authority of | 
Church and appear quite inattent 
and cold to her common doctry 
clearly expressed in various w 

while they too easily follow their 

ideas, granting too much importa 
to the modern mentality and to th 
rules of other studies, which they « 
claim as being the only ones in ha 
mony with true methods and standarl 
of teaching. 


CERTAIN Errors 


The Holy Father made the ¢ 
servation that such  concessioy 
and such sentiments had alread 
been disapproved in the encyclicl 
Humani Generis, pointing out t 
“certain errors which the encyelit 
condemns had their origin precis 
in the practice of neglecting a unin 
with the living, teaching authori 
of the Church.” He recalled the om 
demnation of Modernism made }y 
Pope Pius X in documents of g 
importance and the renewal of thi 
condemnation by Pope Benedict X! 


His Holiness then dwelt upon th 
second aspect of the question, whit 
tends to detach the laity from i 
teaching authority. 


On this point, the Sovereign Pot 
tiff remarked: 


Recently, there has arisen 
spread what one might call a 4 
theology together with a catego 
called lay theologians who claim to! 
autonomous. This theology preset! 
courses, prints articles and maintall 
circles, professors and_professio 
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chairs. Such professors distinguish 
their teaching from the public author- 
ity of the Church and consider each 
in some manner opposed to the other. 


im It is necessary, however, to keep the 


contrary in mind, namely, that there 
never was, there never is, and there 
never will be in the Church a legiti- 
mate lay teaching authority sustained 
by God in opposition to the authority, 
the conduct and the vigilance of the 
sacred teaching authority. 


For this reason, it is useful to 
) clarify certain points, in order that 
one might know how, from the warn- 
| ing of the Vicar of Christ, to draw 
timely directives and standards of 
practical action in the face of a 
movement which, while it has been 
said to consist of ideas and idealists, 
has already been embodied in prac- 
tical forms. Above all, in order to 
avoid complete confusion of terms, 
a clear distinction must be made 
between the theology of the laity and 
lay theology. 
THEOLOGY OF THE LaITy 
The theology of the laity is not a 
new thing. It has for object the study 
of problems relative to laymen in 
the Church, and it treats of ques- 
tions such as the juridical nature 
y and theological basis of Catholic 
Action taken in a broad sense; the 
common priesthood of the faithful, 
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which, even in the past, occasioned 
frequent discussions; marriage, 
which has a capital importance to 
the laity; the participation of Cath- 
olics in public and social life, an- 
other important point, where the 
temporal touches the spiritual, and 
the spiritual touches the temporal. 

The study of these questions is not, 
as has been said, the study of lay- 
men, but the study about laymen. 
The public teaching authority of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, and especially 
the teaching of Pope Pius XII. 
abound in this regard with doctrinal 
essays, warnings, explanations, ad- 
vice and exhortations. 

In the encyclical, for example, on 
the Sacred Liturgy, the common 
priesthood of the laity has been 
excellently clarified insofar as it 
concerns the participation of the 
faithful in the unity of the Mystical 
Body of Christ and in the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The 
innovators, on the contrary, have 
willed to present the common priest- 
hood in a manner almost inconceiv- 
able to the pious and delicate 
feelings of the faithful, going so far 
as to affirm that the priesthood of 
the faithful and that of the sacerdotal 
hierarchy lie, in respect to priest- 
hood taken in the absolute sense, in 
the same position as man and woman 





Tae Catuoric Minv, October, 1955, Volume LIII, No. 1114. Published monthly by The America 
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paid: yearly $3.00; Canada and foreign $3.50; single copy 25 cents. Reentered as second-class 
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in respect to common human nature. 

They have exalted marriage to 
the point of making it appear, in the 
light of an unhealthy mysticism, as 
a complement almost indispensable 
to the human personality; ideas 
which have recently been condemned 
by the encyclical on Holy Virginity. 

Despite the clear description of 
the Church as the “Mystical Body 
of Christ,” which is found in the 
encyclical by that title, and which 
harmoniously united the spiritual 
elements with the juridical-social 
elements of the Church, certain ones 
continue to consider the Mystical 
Body as a pure union of the faithful 
united in the liturgical offering. 
Such ideas are of such a nature as 
to foster a false spirituality, restrain- 
ing the action of the Church to a 
domain strictly sacred. so that every 
action outside of that domain, called 
the domain of the sacristy, is consid- 
ered as a profanation of sacred 
things. 

Numerous are those who uphold 
the principle that the Church, in mat- 
ters dogmatic as well as disciplinary, 
cannot establish anything definite 
without a profound, preliminary 
discussion among both the clergy 
and the laity. This last principle 
was evoked and discussed especially 
on the occasion of the proclamation 
of the dogma of the Assumption. 

The fact of putting the layman 
and the priest on the same footing, 
and consequently of attributing to 
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them the same character and ty 
same functions, eliminates for cz 
tain minds the action of the clerig 
assistant. 

In the same way, among lay 
olics, especially among those 1 
struggle in the realm of politig 
some insist upon a clear-cut distin 
tion between the spiritual and th 
temporal, recognizing as legitima 
obedience to episcopal authori 
only in the strictly spiritual domai 
and affirming full and total ini 
pendence for the layman in even 
thing else without taking into 
count doctrinal views, which are th 
care of the Church even in numero 
political and social problems. 

Such are, if not all, at least th 
principal points which sum up! 
theology of the laity in our times; 
theology which, on the one hand,h 
given occasion to a rich develo 
ment of studies and useful resea 
but which, on the other hand, unfe 
tunately, has been the cause @ 
errors and false interpretations. 


A THEOLOGY FORMULATED 
By Lay THEOLOGIANS 


Let us now examine a little mor 
profoundly a second aspect of t 
dangerous and erroneous conceptidl 
of a new lay theology, that is, of 
theology formulated by lay the 
logians which claims for layme 
often in a subtle manner, the rigif, 
to interpret the Holy Scriptures allio 
to teach Catholic truths indepen 
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In various large nations, in peri- 
‘Nodicals and in other publications, 
and also from professorial chairs, in 
IWS public lectures and in study-circles 
‘Sfor theology, especially in Biblical 
studies, they affirm, without coming 
“ito the ultimate conclusion of the 
principle, that laymen have the right 
to cultivate a theological science 
proper to them. They call it a theol- 
logy of “the people of the Church” 
(Kirchenvolkstheologie), distinct 
{rom the theology of the clergy. This 
“@theology must have a new structure 
and also make new efforts in the in- 
terpretation of the deposit of faith. 
It must be given a character which 
is, they say, existentialist, that is, in- 
spired by the demands and neces- 
WMsities of the individual such as he 
exists in the concrete circumstances 
of the present day. It must be a 
M@theology appealing not only to the 
intellect but also to the heart. It must 
not be subtle and scholastic. Accord- 
ing to some, there must also be intro- 
duced, between philosophy and the- 
ology, an intermediate science called 
gnosis. In place of the thesis, demon- 
strated and proved, one should 
mgive first place to the theological 
wBhypothesis, 


net ©The promoters of lay theology, as 
#2 primary consequence of their 

scientific self-government, announce 
Muthe necessity of abolishing the de- 
manded imprimatur for the writings 
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of laymen, under the pretext that 
such censorship represents an intol- 
erable totalitarianism of the Church. 
At most, a moderate censorship for 
writings of priests could be tolerated 
inasmuch as clergymen represent in 
a certain manner the Church Teach- 
ing, while laymen do not compro- 
mise the official teaching authority. 

Such are the ideas boldly ad- 
vanced by the new lay theology. 
Others support the subtle thesis of 
the right “of public opinion in the 
Church,” a right that touches every- 
thing which is not dogma in the 
strict sense of the word. 

In order to strengthen such fal- 
lacious affirmations, they abuse the 
very language of the Holy Father by 
extending the range of matters left 
to free discussion to the extreme 
limit imposed by dogma. 


TEACHING AUTHORITY OF 
THE CHURCH 


The lay theologians in question 
do not limit themselves to treat of 
the manner in which the truths of 
faith can best be presented and most 
clearly explained; a task in which, 
as laymen living daily in the midst 
of the world, they can best succeed, 
give useful advice and bring worthy 
contributions, but they touch and 
infringe upon the very substance of 
the doctrines set forth. The inde- 
pendence which laymen usurp with 
regard to the sacred teaching au- 
thority of the Church is a principle 
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contrary to Jesus Christ, Founder of 
the Church, Who entrusted the teach- 


ing of Christian doctrine “to the 


the clergy, either because of the timggenerou 
which they consecrate to it or bepand de 


Apostles and their legitimate suc- 
cessors, namely, to the Roman Pon- 
tiffs for the universal Church, and 
to the Bishops for the faithful con- 
fided to their care.” They may “call 
upon collaborators or counsellors 
for this teaching function and dele- 
gate to them the power of teaching, 
whether by title extraordinary or in 
virtue of the office conferred on 
them.”. These collaborators are prin- 
cipally priests, but laymen may also 
be called upon and they are so called 
when they are considered prepared 
and apt for this delicate task, on con- 
dition, moreover, that laymen and 
priests, in what concerns Catholic 
truth and teaching, remain subordi- 
nate to the living, teaching authority 
of Holy Mother Church. 

On the other hand, laymen do not 
find themselves, generally speaking, 
in a condition so favorable as priests 
in matters of theological teaching. 
Charged with preaching and defend- 
ing sacred doctrine, as well as with 
directing souls according to the prin- 
ciples and counsels of the divine 
Founder of the Church, priests have 
not only the need of this single 
science, but, aside from the aid of 
the grace of state, they need that 
complete spiritual preparation which 
accompanies their scientific forma- 
tion. Now this formation is par- 
ticularly adequate and complete for 


cause of the certainty of the teachin Church. 


of their professors, or also becauy 
of their direct and continued adhe. 
ence to the living and authorizd 
teaching authority of the Church. 


A Motive For GLory 


Furthermore, obedience to tk 
doctrine of the Church and to th 
instruction of her ordinary teachin 
authority does not constitute in am 
way for the theologian a humiliatin 
but rather a motive for glory, fork 
thus shares by his studies in th 
light promised by Christ and # 
corded to the ecclesiastical teachin 
authority. The knowledge that hei 
under the guidance of authority i 
no burden for him, conscious as kt 
is that agreement among thedle 
gians in matters of religion aml 
morality assumes so much impor 
tance precisely because theologiats 
collaborate in the sacred teachi 
authority and because of the vig 
lance which that authority exert 
The complete formation of the thee 
logian combines a solid knowledg 
of the organic ties between revealel 
truths and of the relation betwee 
theological doctrines and the prt 
ciples of sane philosophy—studiel 
not superficially, but with diligent 
and zeal. 

We do not wish to say that lay 
men cannot excel in sacred theology, 
especially if, properly prepared, they 
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generously lend their aid to explain 
and defend the doctrine of the 
Church. There have been, there are 
now and there will be such scholarly 
laymen, and we must render thanks 
to our God who gave them being, 
recognizing that, if they are elevated 
to the exceptional position of cou- 
rageous champions of the Faith, 
they owe it precisely to that fact that 
they have an unchangeable duty of 
placing themselves, in matters of 
doctrine, under the authorized direc- 
tion of the teaching authority of the 
Church. Where such submission is 
lacking, there lurks “the danger,” as 
the Sovereign Pontiff has warned, 
“of appointing as instructors certain 
men completely incapable and even 
deceptive and traitorous.” 


, There is no doubt that the dangers 
pointed out above menace, likewise, 

those who might have been semi- 
| ae woes ‘ 
narians for a while or who might 
have followed courses of theology in 
a university. To them, perhaps more 
than to others, applies the adage that 
a little science is sometimes worse 
than total ignorance. 


















\ These dangers are not only theo- 
| retical. As His Holiness has ob- 
served, some of these ideas and 
claims have already been translated, 
here and there, into practical, con- 
crete form. 









Consequently, if we must regard 
.}28 reprehensible every assertion 
n, g,) tending to detach laymen from the 
1) authorized and living authority of 
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the Church, we cannot, however, do 
otherwise than praise and encourage 
every research into truth on the part 
of worthy laymen undertaken with 
due submission to legitimate author- 
ity. And today, as well as yesterday, 
now as always, they can receive 
nothing but compliments and en- 
couragements. “As for laymen,” said 
His Holiness, “it is clear that legiti- 
mate professors may appeal to them 
and admit them, men and women, as 
auxiliaries in the defense of the 
Faith. It is sufficient to recall the 
catechetical formation of children in 
which are employed so many thou- 
sands of men and women, as well as 
the other forms of lay apostolate. 
All that merits the greatest com- 
mendation and may and should be 
energetically developed.” 


CONCLUSION 


In his allocution, the Sovereign 
Pontiff denounced and deplored two 
kinds of dangers, distinct but related 
to one another. The one concerns 
false theological direction given by 
certain priests. The other relates to 
a false conception of theology in 
matters that pertain to laymen. If 
persons consecrated by vocation and 
way of life to the research of theo- 
logical truth have sometimes fallen 
into these errors of which the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff has spoken, how much 
greater is the danger for laymen 
when they have the audacity to play 
theologians and to put up their 
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chairs in the midst of the Church! theories denounced to discover ther Th 
May the paternal warning of the errors and to recognize in the livin 


Holy Father (such is our hope and __ teaching authority of the Church t 
prayer) aid the promoters of the voice of God Himself. 
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Family Income churc 


Often it seems that in our desire for the sensational, the bizarre and th |, ™** 
unusual in our news stories the more significant events and trends get los § °° 
in the shuffle. A good case in point is this set of rather unsensational ani) ing— 
apparently unrelated stories which came to light in recent weeks: mart 

1. The Department of Commerce released a set of figures purporting to In 
show the average family income in this country last year. 

2. The National Catholic Conference on Family Life, meeting in it) the 
annual convention in St. Paul, Minn., renewed its endorsement of a national rail 
family allowance act. vest 

3. Assemblyman Frank J. Pino of Brooklyn introduced a resolution in 
the New York Legislature which would petition Congress to adopt a system es 
of Federal family allowances. chat 

Though all of these news items came ‘from different sources and none of wed 
them bore any direct relation to the other, once they are put together they |) cut 
serve as a forceful reminder that America has still to face one problem very § cow 
basic to her survival as a nation—the problem of an adequate family wage 


pait 

for all. vow 
Statistics pointing up the importance of the problem can be had from F ip, 
several sources, The Department of Commerce has declared that the average bel 


family inceme in 1954 amounted to $5,330. This figure becomes elusive, 1 
however, when one considers several other important facts. 

By the Department of Commerce’s own reckoning, only $4,820 of this Lor 
figure was left after taxes were deducted. Also, the average weekly wage in § O€ 
industry was slightly less than $75 last year. This totals up to a figure of § acc 
about $3,900 on an annual basis. In addition to this, the Federal Reserve § anc 
Board has cited statistics which show that some 53 per cent of all U. § 
“spending units” earned less than $4,000 on a yearly basis as of March 14 loy 
of this year. 

All this assumes great significance in the light of some findings by a com 
mittee at the University of California. The committee sat down and reached 
the conclusion that it takes an annual wage of $5,335 to support a man, his 
wife and two children for one year—Lapor Leaver, April, 1955. 
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The Advantage of a Solemn Engagement 


Tue Rev. CHESTER WRZASZCZAK 


Reprinted from Tue CuristTiAN FamiLy* 


NKNOWN to most American 

Catholics is the fact that en- 
gagements can be solemnized—in 
church. Perhaps you’ve never wit- 
nessed a betrothal ceremony. It is 
exceedingly impressive and inspir- 
ing—and somewhat longer than the 
marriage ceremony. 

In the rite of betrothal the pro- 
spective bride and groom march up 
the aisle. Before the communion 
rail they are met by the priest 
vested in cassock, white stole and 
surplice. Beautiful Psalm 126 is 
chanted in which the blessings of 
wedded life are extolled. An allo- 
cution outlining the duties of the 
couple then follows. Next, the happy 
pair join their right hands. The 
vows are then pronounced, first by 
the fortunate suitor, then by his 
beloved. 

The man: “In the name of our 
Lord, I, N.N., promise that I will 
one day take thee, N.N., as my wife, 
according to the ordinances of God 
and holy Church. I will love thee 
even as myself. I will keep faith and 
loyalty to thee, and so in thy neces- 
sities aid and comfort thee; which 


* Techny, Iil., 


things and all that man ought to do 
unto his espoused I promise to do 
unto thee and to keep by the faith 
that is in me.” 

The woman: “In the name of our 
Lord, I, N.N., in the form and man- 
ner wherein thou has promised 
thyself unto me, do declare and 
affirm that I will one day bind and 
oblige myself unto thee, and will 
take thee, N.N., as my husband. 
And all that thou hast pledged unto 
me I promise to do and keep unto 
thee, by the faith that is in me.” 

The clasped hands are then cov- 
ered by the stole in the form of a 
cross as the priest solemnly ratifies 
the momentous deed. As in the mar- 
riage ceremony, the ring is also 
blessed. It is slipped first on the in- 
dex finger, then on the middle finger 
and lastly on the ring finger proper 
with the words: “In the name of 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 

Mass follows with Holy Com- 
munion, thereby asking Heaven's 
approval of the affiancement. After 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, two ex- 
hortations are given. The first con- 
sists of that magnificent passage 
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from Tobias (Chapters 7 and 8) in 
which the young Tobias and his 
lovely wife, Sara, are encouraged 
to be joined “as children of the 
saints” and not “as the heathen who 
know not God.” 

The second exhortation is 4 
prayer for unity, so poignantly 
poured out by Christ at the Last 
Supper, in the rich imagery of the 
vine and branches (St. John 15, 
4-12). 

A legal document may be drawn 
up—if the couple wish. It must be 
signed by all concerned, that is, by 
the principal parties, the witnesses 
(two), and by the officiating priest. 
Without these formalities, the be- 
trothal does not enjoy full ecclesi- 
astical recognition. 


ENGAGEMENT CONTRACT 


An example of an engagement 
contract would read something like 
this: 

“I, the undersigned principal, 
John Jones, son of James Jones and 
Marilyn Murphy, born May 8, 1932, 
at Maryville, Mississippi, a member 
of Sacred Heart Church, De Soto, 
currently residing in the said 
Sacred Heart Parish, and; 

“I, Barbara Brown, daughter of 
Burston Brown and Lydia League, 
born on June 12, 1934, a member 
of St. Charles Church, Carol, North 
Carolina, currently residing in the 
said St. Charles Parish; 

“In accord with the prescriptions 
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of Canon 1017, No. 1, of the Code 
of Canon Law of the Roman Catho. 
lic Church, have mutually agreed, 
and do hereby agree, in considera 
tion of our present mutual promise 
of future marriage with each other, 
to enter hereby absolutely into this 
engagement of future marriage; 
“In witness whereof we have here- 

unto in each other’s presence set 
our hands, this the 15th day of 
May, 1954, at Sacred Heart Rectory, 
De Soto, Wisconsin.” 

John Jones, Fiancé 

Barbara Brown, Fiancée 


(Parish Seal) 


“I, the undersigned, Roland 
Ridgeway, pastor of Sacred Heart 
Parish, De Soto, Wisconsin, do 
hereby attest, in accord with the 
said prescriptions of Canon 101i, 
No. 1, of the Code of Canon Law 
of the Roman Catholic Church, that 
the foregoing instrument of be- 
trothment was made and_sub- 
scribed personally and in each oth 
er’s presence by the above-mentioned 
parties before me, the pastor of the 
above-named parish at Sacred Heart 
Rectory, De Soto, Wisconsin, on this 
the 15th day of May, 1954. 

“In faith thereof, 1 set my hand 
and seal simultaneously with and 
in the presence of the above-named 
parties on the day and in the place 
last aforementioned.” 

Rev. Roland Ridgeway 
Pastor 
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Really, betrothals are nothing new 
in the Church. They reach back to 
antiquity. The Romans, Teutons, 
Hebrews and the early Christians 
always observed them. Mary and 
Joseph were solemnly engaged—and 
wedded simultaneously. David was 
espoused to Michol, daughter of 
Saul, after his heroism on the field 
of battle. 

In the Middle Ages, betrothment 
was a customary practice. Parents 
even betrothed their infant children 
so as to assure their marriage at 
a later date. Holy Mother Church 
fought against this abuse, since it 
brought about many an unhappy 
and unsuccessful marriage. Poland’s 
young queen, Jadwiga, set aside her 
engagement (made by her parents 
when she was still in the cradle) so 
as to marry the Duke of Lithuania. 
The deed was prompted by her noble 
desire to convert him and his people 
from the dark shadows of pagan sin. 

In Canon 1017 of the Church’s 
Code of Canon Law, legislation still 
survives from the dim and dead 
past. The law, however, regulates 
only the written agreement or con- 
tract. This contract, we said, is not 
absolutely essential for the ordinary 
man and maid. The ceremony, how- 
ever, has two great advantages, 
spiritual and social. 


SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES 


Spiritually, the future spouses are 
presented with the wonderful oppor- 
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tunity of seeing how highly Holy 
Mother Church regards the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony to which the 
youthful pair aspire. 

The solemnity of appearing be- 
fore the altar, of hearing the priest’s 
exhortation to prepare prayerfully 
for the coming nuptials, the blessing 
and bestowing of the engagement 
ring and the chanting of sacred 
psalms cannot but help deepen rev- 
erence and respect in the hearts of 
the hopeful couple for the sublime 
and sacred state of life to which 
God calls them. 

A solemn betrothment will make 
for a pure and proper courtship in 
the period that will intervene be- 
tween the time that marriage is 
proposed and the time that marriage 
actually takes place. It will stimu- 
late more frequent reception of Con- 
fession and Communion, and thus 
insure a greater outpouring of di- 
vine grace for the present as well as 
for the future. An espousal at the 
altar will bring many of the faithful 
to church, thereby prompting and 
promoting more prayers and im- 
pressing more young folk with the 
dignity and beauty of the Church’s 
ritual. 

Love, too, will be sanctified and 
saved from the ominous shadow of 
sin and unbridled indulgence and 
passion. Romance will be raised 
from the lower level of nature to 
the great heights of supernature. 
The Wedding Guest of Cana will 
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surely walk with those who invite 
Him to their engagement. 


SoctAL ADVANTAGES 


In a military age such as is this, 
solemn betrothals can well act as a 
brake upon hasty and hurried mar- 
riages. The war brought in its sor- 
rowful wake many a tragic and tear- 
ful union simply because the boy in 
the blue or brown of his country’s 
uniform would not wait. Total 
strangers suddenly took to each 
other, sometimes in the dying hours 
of a brief shore leave or a furlough, 
wedded, and then returned to each 
other strangers. Worse, prolonged 
absence overseas often provoked in- 
fidelity and unfaithfulness, thereby 
scandalously and sorrowfully termi- 
nating another alliance of minds and 
wills and hearts. 

A solemn engagement assures the 
soldier or sailor of his love, yet 
leaves the couple free to rescind the 
engagement, once the possibility of 
a holy and happy conjugal life dims 
and love grows cold. Marriage is 
permanent; an engagement is tem- 
porary. Affiancement ceases the mo- 
ment mutual agreement to break it 
off is reached. Canon 1017 does 
not insist on the marriage, so long 
as its outcome is in doubt. 

Hence, the solemn betrothment 
provides a refreshing pause and 
grants more time to ponder and 
contemplate before the nuptial knot 
is irrevocably tied. The intervening 
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period can help two young people 
to become acquainted better, to grow 
more deeply in love and to appre 
ciate their respéctive personalities 
and characters more adequately. 

A six-month engagement might be 
considered ideal under normal cir. 
cumstances. In the case of a mili- 
tary or naval groom-to-be, the entire 
“hitch” spent in the service, as well 
as some time after the discharge (to 
allow for readjustment), may (and 
ought to) constitute the engagement 
period. Such a procedure surely 
will spare many a tear, anguish and 
heartache. 

“Run-away” and clandestine, se 
cret marriages (elopements), too, 
can be prevented to some extent by 
the more satisfactory and satisfying 
solemn contract. Parental opposition, 
which often precipitates such unde 
sirable attempts at marriage, can 
prove groundless or unwarranted 
when the lovers limit themselves to 
the engagement and then await 
whatever consequences might ema 
nate from parental quarters. 

Although it is presumed that an 
engaged pair is at liberty to marry 
in the future, the period between 
espousals and matrimony, nonethe- 
less, allows time for further investi- 
gation into the couple’s complete 
freedom to wed. Hence, the discov- 
ery of an impediment, such as 4 
previous bond, blood relationship 
and so on, would be most instru 
mental in precluding an invalid, or 
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at least an illicit, reception of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. 

In bygone days, the aforesaid im- 
pediments acted as obstacles to mar- 
riage and to espousals as well. It 
was also felt that an engagement 
was improper if relations between 
the intended bride and groom were 
improper. Thus, one who had been 
previously espoused to a near rela- 
tive of the other could not validly 
contract a new engagement. Further, 
sins of infidelity committed by a 
betrothed voided the betrothal con- 
tract itself and even prevented the 
sinful party from espousing or mar- 
rying his or her partner in crime. 
These impediments no longer exist. 

In the case of a comparative 
stranger, the engagement period will 
also serve to investigate more thor- 
oughly the stranger’s background. 
Sometimes tragedies occur after 
marriage when it is discovered that 
such an unknown party had been 
previously married, but without the 
knowledge of his or her partner. 

Although occurrences of this na- 
ture are rare, since all the necessary 
precautions are ordinarily taken 
well in advance of the solemn af- 
fiancement, these social advantages 
nonetheless remain. 

Because unforeseeable factors 
may sometime intervene between 
espousals and marriage, the Church. 
as previously mentioned, will not 
enforce the engagement—so long as 
these factors augur ill for the future. 
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Thus, betrothals cease to bind for 
the following reasons: 

First, when mutual agreement is 
reached by both parties to call off 
the betrothment and to cancel the 
wedding. If perfect accord is had 
by the pair on this matter, the es- 
pousal promises no longer hold. 

Secondly, when a serious set of 
circumstances arises whereby one or 
other of the principals cannot enter 
the marriage as vowed, the betroth- 
als lapse. Thus, a call to arms, a 
crippling illness or accident, change 
in social status (detrimental to the 
envisioned marriage), etc., warrant, 
of course, a cancellation of the con- 
tract. 

Thirdly, when infidelity by one of 
the betrothed occurs, automatically 
grounds are furnished for the disso- 
lution of the engagement. The affi- 
anced have a right only to each 
other’s love. 

Lastly, when there is a strong 
likelihood that the contemplated 
marriage will not last, then by the 
pronouncement of the proper au- 
thority, the priest, bishop or the 
diocesan tribunal, the affiancement 
ceases to exist. 

Thus does the Church safeguard 
the Sacrament of Matrimony, yet 
encourages all to benefit by Her 
quasi-sacramental, the engagement. 

We hope more and more couples 
avail themselves of this solemn cere- 
mony so as to enhance and sanctify 
their marriage. 





JoHN Courtney Murray, S.J. 


Reprinted from the Epistte* 


I AM glad that the subject has 
been placed in the form of a 
question. It is a good question, but 
what of the answer? Certainly my 
own answer will not be magisterial; 
it may be only provocative. Should 
we say, in answer, yes, no, or may- 
be? The actual answer will be given 
by history, and it is most important 
to acknowledge the supreme factor 
of the indwelling Spirit of God. God 
does not furnish blueprints for the 
future, but they can perhaps be dis- 
covered by a diagnosis of present 
problems, a prognosis of the future. 

Toynbee speaks of the creativity 
resident in minorities. America is 
made up of minorities. This is a 
fact of politics, even religiously. 
Protestantism in this country is a 
statistical majority; but sociologi- 
cally there are three minority reli- 
gious groups. If cult and culture, 
religion and civilization are closely 
related, the question of their cultural 
creativity is put to all three minority 
groups. 

The first creative thing the Catho- 
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A Creative Minority? 





lic minority did was to establish 
itself in America. This great his 





torical feat, this creative feat, uniqu 
in history, has filled 150 years. h 
the course of it, bishops, priests and 
people met all the five challenge 
which Toynbee lists as stimuli t 
creativity—a hard country, nex 
ground, pressures, penalization, etc 
The Church in Europe was im 
mersed in the drama of the confli¢ 
between Revolution and Tradition 
The Church in America has writte 
a continuous epic, in which there 
have not been many great heros 
but a multitude of courageous men 
and women. 


WE BELONG 


We are established. We are ini 
position not to be undermined er 
cept by ourselves. The Church in 
the United States possesses a stable 
situation in fact and right, and ful 
independence in the exercise of the 
sacred ministry, a condition which 
Pope Pius XII noted as the purpose 
of concordats. We have also social 
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stability, a quality of belongingness 
in American society. Accordingly, 
no kind of Nativism can really be 
successful in the United States to- 
day. Catholics cannot be challenged 
as alien to America—alien as “for- 
eign,” alien as undemocratic. We 
cannot deny that anti-Catholicism is 
the oldest American prejudice. It 
is held in suspense in our climate, 
precipitated now and again when 
special issues arise. But the chal- 
lenge is not in that sector. The 
question is not: “Do you belong in 
America?” We do belong; we do 
not have any longer to “prove” our 
Americanism. Rather, the question 
is: “What are you going to contrib- 
ute to America?” 


No Room For COMPLACENCY 


Nativism is not a serious threat. 
Some have taken Blanshard too seri- 
ously. We should be tranquilly firm 
on points of doctrine or of honor, 
prepared for courteous argument, 
but not nervously maintaining vigil, 
rushing to the ramparts at every hos- 
tile movement outside the walls. 

We are too well established to 
take seriously such “threats.” We 
are established as an economic mid- 
dle class. Is there strength in this 
fact or is there danger? Peculiar 
to the middle class is the fact that 
it can betray the Church from 
within. From its ranks come com- 
fortable people who may consider 
their Catholicism as conventional. 
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While we have met the first chal- 
lenge set before us by history, we 
must be on guard lest our very suc- 
cess incapacitate us in meeting a new 
challenge. There must be no com- 
placency in the great edifice of brick 
and mortar we have built. It testi- 
fies to the visible existence of the 
Church. But the Church exists vis- 
ibly in order to serve one purpose, 
the redemptive purpose of Christ in 
regard to our nation. If the cre- 
ativity of the future is to match that 
of the past, then we must be atten- 
tive to the quality of our Cathoiic 
life, not merely “Sunday Catholics.” 
We must be part of a missionary 
Church, participants in the spirit of 
the apostolate, out of a deeper share 
in the inner life of the Church. 


There are two other examples of 
Catholic creativeness in these United 
States. One is our system of edu- 
cation. It is the greatest religious 
achievement in America, a testi- 
monial to Christian faith and sacri- 
fice, needing no further encomium. 
If this were considered only as a 
visible ecclesiastical achievement, as 
such it would be ambiguous, but it 
is a result of inner triumphs of hu- 
mility and love. But while we have 
been necessarily absorbed in the 
creation of our own educational es- 
tablishment, we have put aside the 
problem of public education, the 
public school, the secular college and 
university. Ours has been an atti- 
tude of negation: “They are God- 
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less! Stay out! Ignore or com- 
bat!” 

Now this problem is inescapable. 
Others are concerned. The public 
school is in a new phase. Once the 
problem was “the school and per- 
sonal success”; then it was “the 
school and society.” Today it is 
“the public school and spiritual and 
moral values.” A paramount task is 
a creative solution for the problem 
of religion in public education. It 
is our problem, for it concerns our 
children and our nation. There is 
the difficulty of adaptation to the 
exigencies of a pluralist community. 
Our problem comes from having an- 
other point of view, that of our 
own schools, but the two problems 
are related, the problem of the posi- 
tive relation of religion to public 
education, the problem of the posi- 
tive relation of the religious school 
to public aid. 

Historically, the religious school 
got outside “the wall,” shutting itself 
off from state support, largely be- 
cause religion itself got outside the 
wall surrounding the public school 
and confining it to secular interests. 
The two problems arose together. 
They will be solved together or not 
at all. The measure of our contri- 
bution to the solution of our com- 
mon problem of religion in public 
education will be the measure of 
the cooperation of others in the solu- 
tion of our own problem of public 
aid and support. The iniquitous 


wall must be torn down from both 
sides, by common consent. 

Here is a great creative task— 
reduction of the outstanding am 


biguity of the American constitu) 


tional system. Our institutions pre 
suppose the existence of God; yet 
one crucial institution, the public 
school, is carried on as if God did 
not exist. As for the solution, ther 
must be no sterile denunciation but 
positive creativity. The problem is 
not insoluble, but no solution ca 


be ideal. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


The second example of Catholic 
creativeness lies in the Christia 
family. We have maintained th 
idea and the ideal. Surely there ar 
stresses and strains within the Chris 
tian family. There are perhaps m 
perfect homes or marriages; ther 
is only some degree of goodnes, 
bought at a price, the price of red 
heroism. Still we have maintained 
the “idea” of Christian marriage, the 
idea of fidelity in love and duty. Goi 
forbids that man should sunder what 
He has joined. Not as the God d 
prohibitions but of love, He works 
to the perfect joining. Catholics 
have understood all this. They 
have kept the idea, they have kept 
the faith. The Catholic family is 
shining light in a world that is 
infidel. 

We have kept the tradition of 
faith and fidelity. But what of our 
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tradition of “‘intellectuality”? Here, 
I suggest, lies the problem of the 
future. Our further creative tasks 
' are of the intellectual order. 








THE Pusiic PHILOSOPHY 


The major creative task set before 
us is really recreative. It is the 
problem of the public philosophy. 
To define it, take a look at history. 
Paradoxically, we were highly cre- 
ative when we were not even phys- 
ically present, in that period, up to 
1800, when the American constitu- 
tional. and political tradition was 
being formed, when the structure of 
our institutions was being fashioned. 
Providentially, the American consti- 
tutional commonwealth was formed 
with a great tradition of civility, 
Greek, Roman, Germanic and Chris- 
tian. It was providentially formed 
before this tradition underwent rad- 
ical secularization. While the tra- 
dition did reach our shores some- 
what secularized, it was not demor- 
alized. The 18th-century political 
and legal climate of the Revolution- 
ary, the Constitutional and the Fed- 
eralist periods was still substantially 
the climate within which the English 
common law was formed. It was 
still a Christian climate. Even when 
the impact of the Enlightenment was 
felt in America, Protestantism, by 
its tenets of faith in God and the 
Lord Jesus, blunted the impact. 

Hence, there was a public philos- 
ophy—a whole set of concepts, prin- 
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ciples, precepts and a general style 
of thinking. This public philosophy 
was derived from the tradition of 
natural law. From it came the ideas 
of justice and freedom, of human 
law as the application of divine law, 
of the state as a part of the moral 
universe, limited by rights inherent 
in the human person, of the state 
as part of the Christian economy 
subject to the law of Christ. The 
American Revolution was not like 
the French: it was not an overthrow 
of tradition. It was a restatement, 
essentially in continuity with the 
“tradition of civility.” 

It was substantially our tradition, 
that had found its home within the 
Church. Its Greek, Roman and Ger- 
manic elements had been refined in 
the light of the Catholic Faith. It 
had been applied within the Catholic 
community, Christendom. It had 
been transmitted by the Church, 
which joined together the natural 
law and the law of the Gospel and 
made both of them part of the hu- 
man heritage. It is true to say that 
historic Catholicism was creative in 
the origins of America. Even in 
our own absence we helped to form 
the public philosophy. 

But if we turn to today, we find 
that the public philosophy has been 
eroded, eclipsed, discarded. The 
very idea of a public philosophy is 
alien. It is regarded with incom- 
prehension, even with fear. Yet two 
facts hold true. The first is that the 
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great experiment of the American 
constitutional commonwealth is not 
intelligible and cannot be made to 
work except by men who possess the 
public philosophy within whose con- 
text it was conceived. The second 
fact is that we are those men; for 
it is our philosophy, our tradition. 

Therefore, with inescapable logic, 
there falls upon us a major respon- 
sibility to assist in the revival, the 
restatement, the revitalization of the 
public philosophy of the United 
States. Upon our success in this 
task depends, in large part, the fu- 
ture of our Republic and our future 
within the Republic. This is per- 
haps our greatest creative task. 

Walter Lippmann has recently 
drawn attention to the matter of the 
public philosophy. There may be 
some disagreement with the details 
of his arguments, but the substance 
of his book, Essays in the Public 
Philosophy, is solid. To quote page 
63 of that work: 

If we go back to the beginnings of 
modern democratic movements in the 
18th century, we can distinguish two 
diverging lines of development. The 
one is a way of progress in liberal 
constitutional democracy. The other 
is a morbid course of development 
into totalitarian conditions. 

So, too, Lord Percy; so, too, the 
best scholarship of today; so, too, 
Pope Pius XII. The good develop- 
ment has come out of the English 
tradition as restated in the Ameri- 
can Constitution. The bad develop- 
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ment has come out of the Frenc) 
Revolution, as based on the theori« 
of Rousseau and as culminating ip 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin. We started oy 
on a good line, inspired by the pub 
lic philosophy. We seem to har 
shifted to the bad line, in cons. 
quence of the decay of the public 
philosophy. 





Again Lippmann brings this out: 

In our time the institutions buil 
upon the foundations of the publi 
philosophy still stand. But they ar 
used by a public who are not bein 
taught, and no longer adhere to, th 
philosophy. Increasingly, the peopk 
are alienated from the inner prin 
ciples of their institutions. The que 
tion is whether and how this aliens. 
tion can be overcome, and the rup 
ture of the tradition of civility re. 
paired (p. 115). 

In other words “the poignant 
question is whether and if so how 
modern men could make vital con- 
tact with the lost traditions of civil 
ity.” 

In principle we may answer thal 
this vital contact can be made 
through us, through the Catholic 
Church, a community within which 
this tradition of civility is still alive. 
But the crucial question is: “How?” 
For we may well ask whether the 
natural law is being communicated 
by our Catholic colleges or whether 
it is merely being kept in custody. 
Custody is not enough. Our great 
problem is the communication of the 
public philosophy to the “public,” 
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which has “lost the capacity to be- 
lieve in the public philosophy.” 

Walter Lippmann is on the track 
of the solution: 

In order to repair the capacity to 
believe in the public philosophy, it 
will be necessary to demonstrate the 
practical relevance and the produc- 
tivity of the public philosophy. It is 
almost impossible to deny its high 
and broad generalities. The difficulty 
is to see how they are to be applied 
in the practical affairs of a modern 
state (p. 115). 

Here is a suggestion for Catholic 
creativity in the matter of the public 
philosophy. We do instill the idea 
of the good Catholic, the good father 
and mother, the honest business 
man, the high-principled profes- 
sional man. But we do not urge 
the ideal of the good public servant, 
of the man who possesses the public 
philosophy and makes it operative 
in office. We need more Catholics 
in public service, competent, prin- 
cipled men in government, in the 
foreign service, in the activities of 
the local community. We need them 
because we need more and more 
agents of the revival of the public 
philosophy. Here is a task for your 
children and after them for your 
children’s children. 

Let me make one more suggestion. 
According to Francis Wilson, “in 
the history of Western government, 
the transitions of society can be 
marked by the changing character 
of the intellectuals.” These form a 
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broad class—the university men, the 
journalists and all who influence 
public opinion, lawyers, doctors, 
professional men. They are the men 
with a feeling for ideas, the men 
through whom ideas influence the 
public. 


PROBLEM OF THE INTELLECTUALS 


Thus, the problem of the public 
philosophy leads to the problem of 
the intellectuals. What is this prob- 
lem? Is it only the question of the 
infiltration of Communism into the 
universities? Can even this problem 
be solved by Senate investigating 
committees? Is it only this problem 
of “throwing the Communists out of 
government”? Can such a purely 
negative line be taken by Catholics? 
Do we prove our Americanism and 
our Catholicism simply by being 
vociferously anti-Communist and, by 
consequence, anti-intellectualist? In 
an anxiety to “prove” our Amer- 
icanism and our Catholicism, have 
we simplified the problem of the 
United States down to the problem 
of internal subversion by Commu- 
nists, especially in our univer- 
sities? Should we be agreed that 
the only big thing is the negative 
thing—to oppose Communism and 
to oppose it negatively by the use of 
the coercive instruments of govern- 
mental power? 

Surely there is a more positive 
task. Mr. Lippmann has remarked on 
“the alienation from inner principles 
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of our American institutions.” He 
imputes this alienation to the people. 
Our Catholic people ought to accept 
this imputation, at least in the form 
of a question: “Do you understand 
the inner principles of our American 
institutions, the public philosophy?” 

Yet, the major alienation is not 
among the people. Surely the phrase 
“this nation under God” and the 
notion of the state as part of the 
moral order still make sense to the 
people at large. Mr. Wilson finds 
that the “alienation” is among in- 
tellectuals. It is part of their aliena- 
tion from the people. The seculariza- 
tion of intelligence goes back to the 
14th century, to the rejection of the 
transcendent order and of the re- 
ligious beliefs of the ordinary man. 
The area of intelligence was con- 
fined to this world alone; intelli- 
gence should have nothing to say 
about the “beyond.” Here began the 
alienation of many intellectuals from 
the inner principles of Western in- 
stitutions and their alienation from 
the people. The process was speeded 
up by science. If it took so long to 
create the schism between the people 
and the intellectuals, it will take a 
long time to heal the breach. The 
healing cannot be done in a hurry. 

This is our work in healing, the 
reconciliation of the intellectuals 
with the people and with the inner 
principles of human, therefore po- 
litical, life. Thus I define the func- 
tion of our creativity as related to 
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the revival of the public philosophy, 



























































We find the key to the solution ip “ 
the statement of Wilson: “The path “ 
of reconciliation between the learned, YO" 
and the vulgar is the common a. y+ 
ceptance of a transcendental order”) ° 
By this he means the common ac ver 
ceptance of a public philosophy, th ie 
first premise of which is the exis. 09 
ence of God and of a universal mor) 
many late. 
There has always been a sort o 7 
gap between the learned and thf def 
vulgar. There has always been if} - 
tension. In the great part, the eras ye 
of intellectualism, such as the 4th) rs 





5th and 13th centuries, have see 
that gap bridged by a commn 
Christian faith. The tension has been 
made healthy by a common sha: 
ing in the life of a spiritual com- 
munity. 








A New Task 


But this bridge has now eroded. 
It is for us to build it up again. The 
tension has exploded into separe 
tism. It is for us to reconcile. |s 
this not a big enough task, sufficient 
to employ us for generations? lt 
is a new task as well as a big one 
We must hold up the ideal of the 
Christian intellectual, who has ree- 
onciled with himself the hard dis 
ciplines of scholarship and the high 
exigencies of Christian faith. We 
must find men who will live in the 
tension between the actualities of 
secularized intellectual life and the 
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ideals of Christianized intelligence. 

Is this a hard life? Try it. Perhaps 
you cannot. At any rate, it remains 
the task of your children and of your 


| children’s children. We must en- 


courage bright and intelligent sons 
and daughters to follow this intel- 
lectual life. It is a valid human 
career, a necessary Christian aposto- 
late. While not rich in material 
rewards, it is most satisfying. 

Up to now we have given the 
definition of two broad interrelated 
creative tasks—the revitalization of 


| the American public philosophy and 


the reconciliation of the intellectuals 
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with the people and with the inner 
principles of the public philosophy, 
the ultimate ground of human doing. 
They both represent creativity at its 
highest, because both tasks touch 
the inmost, the most hidden, the 
most delicate depths of the human 
spirit, where, in the last analysis, 
only God himself is creative. 

So I who urge upon you these 
creative tasks conclude my urgings 
with a prayer: “Send forth Thy 
Spirit and they shall be created. 
Send forth Thy Spirit and they shall 
be creative. And thus Thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth.” 


Pastors and Lay Apostles 


Lay apostles will do well to keep in mind that the pastor, designated 
as shepherd of the spiritual welfare of his parishioners, cannot immediately 
bless every project without first examining it and convincing himself of 
its value and soundness. The clergy, on the other hand, must welcome the 
lay people who can do so much under their direction in the work of sal- 
vation of souls. Pius XII has explained what should be the spirit between 
clergy and parishioners: “In apostolic work it is to be desired that the 
most cordial relations reign between priests and laity.” Both are “living 
stones” of which St. Peter spoke in early Christian days, men and women 
linked together by a holy pride in the service of God.—Sr. Louis REcisTEr, 


July 29, 1955. 


Education in a Pluralistic Society 


Epwarp CARDINAL Mooney 
Archbishop of Detroit 


Ar address at the University of Detroit, June 16, 1955 


T° PRESENT my topic in its lo- 
cal historical perspective, let me 
quote a sentence from the Congres- 
sional Ordinance setting up our 
Northwest Territory in 1787. This 
sentence is included in our Michigan 
Constitution and is inscribed on the 
facade of more than one stately edu- 
cational building in Michigan. The 
sentence runs: “Religion, morality 
and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall ever be encour- 
aged.” 

The evident purport of that pithy 
sentence is to commend the kind of 
school which teaches religion and 
morality together with the elements 
of ordinary secular knowledge. That 
statement posed no great problem 
in 1787 when practically the only 
schools that existed were church- 
schools. It does pose a serious prob- 
lem today when the majority of our 
schools on both lower and higher 
educational levels are not church- 
related. I am not proposing a ready 
solution of this serious problem in 


all its varied aspects. Time does not 
permit this nor do the circumstances 
make it appropriate. But I am pro- 
posing that we either quit quoting 
that meaningful sentence or do some 
serious thinking \about it. 

To record very briefly some of my 
own thinking about that quotation 
as it refers to higher education, | 
would direct your attention to the 
traditional role of the independent 
university or college—and particu 
larly the church-related university or 
college—in the American educa 
tional system. That role has been 
to give a completely integrated edu 
cation in which religion, philosophy, 
the sciences and literature are all 
given their place in a balanced view 
of man and his destiny in the light 
of human experience and _ Divine 
revelation. 

To take this university as an in- 
stance, I gladly give it credit for 
having given to this diocese thous 
ands of Catholic graduates whose 
understanding of their religion is on 
a level with their development in 
secular subjects. This means much 
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to themselves, their families, their 
Church, their community and even 
to those with whom they will be 
associated in some business or pro- 
fessional career. This university has 
at the same time served its non- 
Catholic students with meticulous 
respect for the individual conscience 
but with continued insistence on cul- 
tural courses in philosophy and 
ethics which confirm and deepen 
their belief in God and their knowl- 
jedge of Divine Law. 


SPIRITUAL ABSOLUTES 


All the students at this university 
and other schools in the same class 
are made quickly aware of an un- 
compromising stand for absolutes 
in knowledge, in morality and in 
human rights. They are also di- 
rected to see in the general accep- 
tance of spiritual absolutes our sur- 
est protection against absolutism in 
government. 

This forthright, unequivocal devo- 
tion of church-related colleges to 
the spiritual postulates of ordered 
liberty constitutes a unique contri- 
bution to their city, state and nation. 
It constitutes as well a guarantee of 
fidelity to the authentic American 
tradition of law and government. 
It traces the origin of our rights 
and duties to God. These colleges, 
then, can follow out to the full the 
recommendations of the Northwest 
Ordinance to make progress in re- 
ligion, morality and knowledge the 
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clearly expressed objectives of their 
program. 

The patriotic service of this type 
of college and university recalls the 
fact that the beginnings of higher 
education in this country were due, 
not to any provision of government, 
but to independent and chiefly 
church-related effort. Harvard was 
th first college established in what 
is now the continental United States. 
It was 158 years old when the doors 
of the first State college (North 
Carolina) were opened to its stu- 
dents. By that time, 1795, there were 
24 private colleges in the United 
States and all except one (in Phila- 
delphia) were church-related. In 
1860, of the 246 colleges in opera- 
tion only 17 were State institutions. 

I realize that since 1860 there has 
been a momentous change. Our 
tax-supported and government-con- 
trolled colleges and universities have 
increased enormously both in num- 
ber and in size. Many independent 
colleges and universities that were 
church-related in their beginnings 
have practically ceased to be so. But 
as late as 1946 the private schools 
of the nation enrolled more than 50 
per cent of our college and univer- 
sity students. Today that propor- 
tion is slightly below 46 per cent. 
In Michigan it is far below the na- 
tional average and certainly does 
not exceed 18 per cent. 

I cite these statistics to bring out 
the fact that independent colleges 
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and universities are an integral part 
of our American educational system, 
not only because they operate on a 
State charter, but even more because 
of the part they have played in our 
educational history. Most of us, I 
think, will, given our differences, 
prefer a dualistic to a monolithic 
system of education under the com- 
plete domination of government. 
Surely, it is too soon for us to forget 
Hitler, or to be unmindful of Stalin 
and his postwar puppets in their 
manipulating of state-controlled edu- 
cational institutions. In social and 
industrial matters, too, we have in- 
herited a healthy fear of the mon- 
olithic state. 


THE NorTHWEST ORDINANCE 


Some good men in the public 
educational system are beguiled with 
the thought that, if we can make the 
young people in our schools disre- 
gard or seem to disregard their in- 
herited differences, we can lay the 
foundations for a more united na- 
tion. My own conviction is that 
the success of any such effort would 
only lay the foundations of a more 
secularistic and, in the end, a weaker 
nation. Surely such success would 
thwart even more the purpose of the 
patriots who wrote the Northwest 
Ordinance: “Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary for good 
government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of 
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education shall ever be encouraged’ 
And what of the Founding Fathe 
who clearly had in mind to set y 
on this continent a republic thy 
would be safe for differences—aj 
particularly for religious diffe 
ences? One could almost defi 
America in these terms. 

No, it seems to me that the sok 
tion to the very real difficult 
which our religious differences briy 
into our educational system lies ni 
in blurring realities but in faciy 
them. I think that men with seriou 
differences but with unchallengeabif? 
loyalty to God and country mi 
rather sit down to discuss, in a pow 
tive and constructive way, those dit 
ferences as they affect our high 
educational system. To solve ow 
problems to the satisfaction of d 
concerned, we must bring to ow 
discussions something that pertain 
to the intellect—clarity—but wf 
must also bring something that pe 
tains to the will—charity. I cannd 
forget a definition of charity | 
learned from an old Irish priest i 
Rome fifty years ago. He quote 
an ancient Irish Catechism whid 
said: “Charity is a virtue whid 
disposes us to do good to all mene 
pecially to those who differ from u 
in religion.” Our goal, in conform 
ity with that definition, should k 
not only to live together in peac 
but to work together harmoniously 
in charity. 
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Preliminary Observations about 
the United Nations 


Most Rev. Rosert E. Lucey 
Archbishop of San Antonio 


An address for United Nations Week observance, Incarnate Word 
College, October 19, 1954 


¢ THE Catholic philosophy of 
life international peace may be 
viewed under two aspects: peace 
through world organization and 
peace by the grace of God. Both 
aspects are essential. If law and or- 
der are to prevail in a world com- 
munity, there must be in some 
measure world government and in 
large measure world machinery or 
organization which will be political, 
economic and social. 

On the other hand, men may well 
be baffled and frustrated in setting 
up the machinery of world peace if 
the nations do not deserve peace 
from the hand of God. Catholics 
recognize the fact that courts, com- 
missions, committees, treaties and 
pacts are necessary for the orderly 
processes of international life, but 
we also recognize that hatred, in- 
justice, poverty and exploitation 
can breed conflict among nations in 
spite of all the machinery of peace. 
In a word, if the nations ignore 
God, religion and spiritual things, 
they may lose their hold on peace. 
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His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, had 
something like that in mind when 
he wrote as. follows to the closing 
session of the National Canadian 
Marian Congress on August 15 of 
this year: “When will men learn 
that a world at enmity with God 
has lost its right to hope for lasting 
peace because justice without God 
has a hollow ring?” In other words, 
this is God’s world and when the 
nations reject God, He will not give 
them peace. 

It is clear to us that love of God 
and neighbor is essential in the 
family of nations, and it may well 
be that God is allowing Communism 
to torment the nations until they 
return by prayer and penance 
to His commandments. Catholics 
should work and pray for that. An 
individual cannot do very much, but 
millions of individuals can touch 
the heart of God and satisfy His 
just displeasure. That is what we 
mean by peace through the grace 
of God. 

But the other aspect of peace— 
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worldwide organization—is im- 
mensely necessary. After all, prayer 
and penance in San Antonio will not 
feed hungry children in South 
Africa. Peace and order in the 
world community presuppose courts 
and police power and trade pacts 
and international law. These are the 
structure of peace. 

Since the beginning of time men 
have longed for peace and worked 
for peace in the midst of many wars. 
No one believes that armed conflict 
is the normal condition of the 
human race. Even warlike nations 
engaged in unjust aggression wanted 
peace after victory. Historically the 
world has known treaties of friend- 
ship, mutual assistance pacts, re- 
gional agreements, mutual defense 
treaties and other instruments of 
peace and security, but it has re: 
mained for our era to witness some 
sixty nations, large and small, sign- 
ing a covenant to maintain peace 
everywhere in the world. This is 
the United Nations, symbol of man’s 
quest for peace and his determina- 
tion to outlaw war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

Some people don’t like the United 
Nations. That is not at all surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that so few 
understand it. The field of interna- 
tional relations is exceedingly com- 
plex and involved. A majority of 
our citizens have made no formal 
study of this science although that 
does not deter them from expressing 
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their ideas on any subject having [ 
to do with the world community. 

It should also be noted that con- 
victions in the field of interna 
tional relations should be the prod. 
uct of calm, cold, dispassionate and 
informed judgment. In the welter 
of exaggerated nationalism, hatred 
of foreigners and downright ignor. 
ance, it is most difficult to make 
the truth prevail. If our people 
would think with their heads rather 
than their hearts the U.N. would 
be better off. 


INTERNATIONAL BLUNDERING 


As an example of international 
blundering we might recall the state- 
ments of two distinguished Sena- 
tors that if Red China were ad- 
mitted to the U.N., we should leave 
that organization and go it alone; 
not realizing, of course, that in the 
kind of world in which we live 
going it alone is madness. Some sin- 
cere citizens believe that you can't 
do business with Communists and 
therefore Russia should be thrown 
out of the U.N. Any thoughtful ob- 
server will admit that doing busi- 
ness with Communists is always 
difficult and frequently futile, but 
a cold war seems to be the only 
alternative to a shooting war, and 
if patient negotiation is our last 
hope for peace, we should follow 
that hope to the end. 

It should be noted that a by- 
product of the U.N. has been the 
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| fact that strong nations have learned 
to endure abuse, provocation and 
even the murder of citizens with- 
out resorting to a war of retalia- 
' tion. Within the memory of some 
of us the shooting down of an 
American plane or the murder of 
American citizens abroad might 
well be the signal for war, but to- 
day we don’t do things that way. 
We cling to peace calmly and stead- 
fastly through negotiation and ar- 
bitration. If anyone were to say 
that this is weakness, I would reply 
that only the strong can control 
their just displeasure. 


OTHER COMPLAINTS 


Another complaint against the 
U.N. is that it isn’t strong enough 
to stop war and punish aggressors. 
But we must remember that the 
U.N. is the creature of governments 
and peoples; it has exactly the 
power given to it in the charter. If 
it needs more jurisdiction, it can 
receive it only from the member 
states. 

We hear too that the Security 
Council is stalled and frustrated by 
Russia’s use of the veto. This is 
true and it has hurt the U.N. very 
considerably, but we Americans 
must remember that our Senate 
would probably not have approved 
the charter if the veto power had 
not been included. Our statesmen 
did not realize just how bad the 
Russian Government could be. 
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Fundamentally, the thing that’s 
wrong with the U.N. is the thing 
that’s wrong with the human race. 
For a thousand years there have 
been wars and rumors of war. The 
strong have oppressed the weak; 
colonial peoples have been ex- 
ploited and held in bondage. The 
international atmosphere has been 
poisoned by suspicion, jealousy, 
hatred and injustice. How could the 
crimes of a thousand years be for- 
given and forgotten in San Fran- 
cisco merely by the writing of a 
covenant or a charter? If history, 
ancient or modern, teaches any- 
thing, it reveals that some nations 
cannot be trusted. The U.N. there- 
fore reflects the fears and misgiv- 
ings, the hopes and aspirations, the 
longing for peace and security in 
the hearts of people everywhere. 
The marvel is that so much was 
accomplished for peace by so many 
nations in so short a time in spite 
of intense rivalries, conflicts and 
uncertainties which have plagued 
the world for centuries. 

A perfect league of nations can- 
not come into being overnight. The 
representatives of member states 
can subscribe to world organiza- 
tion and world government only so 
far as their peoples will permit. In 
not a few nations the masses of 
the people have been so exploited 
and impoverished that they are 
blind to the dangers of Communism. 
Their lot in life has been so intol- 
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erable through the years that they 
have come to believe that a Com- 
munist government couldn’t be 
much worse than what they have, 
and it might be better. They are 
prepared to take a chance. It is hard 
to convince these people that Chris- 
tian civilization is worth saving be- 
cause they don’t believe that they 
have any stake in Christian civiliza- 
tion, which they associate with the 
servitude and tragedy of their lives. 
These people have votes, and if 
their political leaders go all out for 
world unity, they will be repudiated. 

We do not have these identical 
conditions in our country, but nev- 
ertheless our leaders cannot easily 
sell to the nations of the world our 
ideas of democracy because so many 
of our citizens do not live up to 
our own ideals. Leaving aside our 
record of widespread crime, ram- 
pant juvenile delinquency, multi- 
plied divorces, indecent literature 
and disgusting moving pictures, we 
must defend vast injustices in our 
economic order, conditions in 
American agriculture which are in- 
tolerable and race hatreds which 
break out in riots, violence and 
even parades of school children. It 
is difficult to convince Asians that 
our brand of democracy is good. 
They fall easy victims to anti- 
American propaganda emanating 
from countries much worse than 
ours. In this field of social justice 
we are our own worst enemies. 
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In mathematics we learn that the 
whole is equal to the sum of i 


parts. Since many of the nation [ 


in membership in the U.N. are nov 
far from perfect, the total U.N. can. 


not now approach perfection. But f 


it’s all that we have and the alterna 


tive to world organization is world 


chaos. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Some reference must be made to 


certain commissions and _ special q 
ized agencies within the United Nef 


tions. Their titles indicate their pur 
pose. We have, for example, the 


Human Rights Commission; rf 


gional agencies and arrangement 
for collective security; the Dis 
armament Commission; the Inter 
national Court of Justice; a Com 
mittee on Good Offices; the Tech- 
nical Assistance Program and th 
administration of non-self-goverr- 
ing and trust territories. 


The U.N. is frequently torn with} 


political conflicts which seldom 
arise in its specialized agencies 
Among these might be mentioned 
the Office of the High Commis 
sioner for Refugees; the Children’: 
Fund; the World Health Organiz- 
tion; the Food and Agricultural 0 
ganization and UNESCO. Thes 
commissions and specialized ager 
cies have accomplished much for 
the welfare of the world; with 
proper support they will accomplish 
much more. 
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Perhaps these remarks may be 
summed up as follows: the U.N. 
represents the greatest concerted 
effort of mankind for peace in the 
history of the world. The member 
states show wide divergence in their 
forms of government, their phi- 
losophies of life and their conflict- 
ing interests. Some nations are 
free; some are in bondage. A few 
are wealthy; most of them are poor. 
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But in this complex and _hetero- 
geneous amalgam of the nations lies 
our one last hope for peace. Since 
our country belongs to the family 
of nations, and all of us belong to 
the human race, those who claim 
that we ought to get out of the U.N. 
should tell us frankly how we can 
survive alone in a tragic and 
troubled world, the world of the jet 
plane and the hydrogen bomb. 








After Geneva 


Even while we pray for a radical conversion of Russia, it would be more 
than foolhardy to base U. S. foreign policy on the supposition that such 
a conversion has taken place. While international Communism remains 
Communism and rules Russia, no amount of smiles can conceal its ultimate 
goals. If Communist leaders do not now consider atomic war a practical 
means for achieving their aims, it is quite possible they will try to avoid 
war in achieving world revolution. But that does not mean they have 
abandoned their dream of a Communist world. 


If, an era of peace follows Geneva, it will not be a peace based on 
justice. That much was indicated by the inflexible stand of the Kremlin 
regarding German unification, Bulganin’s refusal to even consider indepen- 
dence for the enslaved peoples of Central Europe and the Soviet spokes- 
man’s jnsistence on a place of honor among the nations of the world for 
Red China. 

The conference “at the summit” did not achieve peace. Fer peace can- 
not coexist with injustice. The conference was a public confession of a 
stalemate. It revealed that the Politburo is still determined to consolidate 
the gains of world Communism and even extend them—but at present by 
means short of war—CaTHOLIC STANDARD AND Times (Philadelphia), 
July 29, 1955. 


“Right-to-Work” Legislation 





Leo C. Brown, S.J. 


Paper read at a regional meeting of the Catholic Economic Association, 
St. Louis, Mo., December 10, 1954 and reprinted from Sociat OrpER* 


(es paper has limited scope. It 
will outline some of the con- 
siderations which persuade me that 
throughout a somewhat undeter- 
mined but definitely substantial area 
of American industry effective and 
stable unionism is impossible with- 
out union security. It will conclude 
with some observations on the claim 
that the union shop does violence to 
the rights of individual workmen. 
The term “right-to-work” legisla- 
tion is a slogan, selected for its sales 
value; and as such it inadequately 
describes the legislation we are dis- 
cussing. What I have in mind is a 
statute or constitutional amendment 
which prohibits the usual forms of 
union-security agreements (closed 
shop, union shop and maintenance 
of membership). The closed shop, 
illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
permits hiring and working only un- 
ion members or, where union mem- 





bers are not available, only persons 
willing to join the union. In a uw. 
ion shop the employer is free to hire 
anyone, but employes must join the 
union within a definite period of 
time, normally thirty days, and 
thereafter remain members of the 
union. In maintenance-of-member- 
ship arrangements, those employe 
who join the union must keep up 
their memberships. 

Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, loss 
of union membership for any reason 
could have led to loss of employ- 
ment under a union-security agree- 
ment. Since 1947, however, only 
lack of membership arising out of 
failure to pay the union initiation 
fee or periodic dues and assessments 
can lead to discharge. The various 
forms of union security have this 
in common, payment of union in 
itiation fees and dues is made 
a condition of continued employ- 


1 Accordingly, this is not a discussion of the morality of “right-to-work” legislation, 
or of actual or possible misuse of power which goes with the union shop. Nothing in 
this paper need be understood as implying that workmen are morally obliged to belong 
to labor unions. People can consistently advocate the legal liberty of a group 
workmen to make union-shop contracts while defending their moral liberty to decide 
not to enter into such contracts or even to decide not to form a union. 


* 3008 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8. Mo., March. 1955 
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ment. This, right-to-work legislation 
would make unlawful. 


OTHER LANDS 


lf we were a country such as 
England, Norway or Sweden, with 
a stable and homogeneous industrial 
population, | am not certain that 
the arguments which I am about to 
use would be equally cogent. In 
‘Great Britain, for example, closed- 
shop agreements are rare, but the 
tradition of the 100-per-cent union 
shop is of long standing. One union 
normally tolerates the presence of 
another union within the same bar- 
gaining unit or establishment, but 
unionized workers refuse to work 
with non-union employes. The situ- 
ation is somewhat similar in 
Sweden. There the closed shop is 
lawful to the extent that non-union 
employes may be discharged, but 
one union may not use the closed 
shop to require discharge of mem- 
bers of another union. In Norway 
the closed shop is legal but rarely 
found because of the policies of em- 
ployer organizations. However, in 
many large Norwegian industries 
few non-union workers can be 
found. In such countries with homo- 
geneous and stable working popu- 
lations and the solid tradition that 
workmen join unions, the question 
of union-security clauses in labor 
agreements is largely moot. At any 
rate, they are unnecessary adjuncts 
to effective and stable unionism. 

But this country is not Great 
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Britain, Norway or Sweden. Our 
working force is characterized by 
unparalleled horizontal and vertical 
mobility. Here workers move. about 
not only from unskilled to skilled 
positions, from the workbench to 
the ranks of management, from in- 
dustry to industry, but also from 
place to place. People move fre- 
quently not only from house to 
house within the same city or 
county but between counties 
and States and even between 
countries. A large steel firm in the 
Chicago area, for example, recently 
hired so many workers from Mex- 
ico, Puerto Rico and other Spanish- 
speaking areas that it was necessary 
to institute language clasees so that 
workmen might understand foremen 
and read enough to avoid ordinary 
safety hazards. The effect of such 
an influx upon union organization. 
if these newcomers are left unor- 
ganized, and the difficulty of organ- 
izing and integrating them into a 
union without some form of union 
security are evident. International 
migration, however, constitutes but 
a minor threat to union stability. 
Domestic intra-industrial, inter-in- 
dustrial and inter-plant migration is 
an entirely different matter. 


LARGE TURNOVER 


Consider frequency of change of 
residence in the United States. In a 
seven-year period from April, 1940, 
to April, 1947, 58 per cent of the 
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civilian male population over four- 
teen years old changed residence. 
Of these movers, 36 per cent mi- 
grated from one county to another; 
the others moved from one resi- 
dence to another within the same 
county.” Other statistics suggest that 
an extremely high proportion of 
these moves was associated with a 
change of employment for the ma- 
jor breadwinner. In a study of labor 
mobility in six eastern cities it was 
found that from 1940 through 1949 
only 30 per cent of the men and 17 
per cent of the women were con- 
tinuously employed by one em- 
ployer during the decade.’ But this 
only begins to suggest the mobility 
of the labor force. The 70 jobs in 
each 100 in which there was turn- 
over were probably held by three 
or four occupants during the dec- 
ade. To keep the 100 jobs filled, 
more than 400 people may have 
been hired in the ten years. 


Some such conclusion must be 
drawn from the monthly statistics 
on labor tarnover in manufactur- 
ing.* These data indicate that for 
every 100 people on the payroll 
about 4 quit each month and about 
4 are hired—that is, in the course 
of the year for every 100 people 
employed there will have been 





2See Donald J. Bogue, “Residential Mobility and Migration of Workers,” Man- 


about 48 quits and about 48 ac- 
cessions. This, of course, does not 
mean that an employer who begins 
a year with 100 people will have 
only 52 of his original employes at 
the end of the year. Rapid turnover 
normally occurs within a small seg. 
ment of the work force where new- 
comers are frequently replaced after 
a short period of time by other new- 
comers. But when all needed allow- 
ances are made, these data should 
suggest that the task of maintaining 
effective union organization in 
many establishments is immense 
and continuing. 


More EVIDENCE 


Other data point to a similar con- 
clusion. As shown in Table I, in 
1950 in all industry covered by the 
Social-Security Program employes 
who worked four quarters in that 
year for one employer worked only 
56.4 per cent of all quarters worked 
by all employes. It is inaccurate, 
but for our purpose not grossly mis- 
leading, to say that in 1950 only 
56.4 per cent of the work performed 
was done by employes who worked 
for the same employer throughout 
the year. In 1951 the corresponding 
percentage was 53.5, and in 1952, 
54.4. 


power in the United States, Table XI-1, p. 144. 
% See Charles A. Meyers, “Patterns of Labor Mobility,” op. cit., p. 157. 


4 These statistics appear monthly in Table B-1 and B-2 in Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE I.—Quarters Worked by Four- 

Quarter Single-Employer Workers as 

Percentages of Total of All Quarters 
Worked, 1950, 1951 and 1952? 








Employment 1950 1951 1952 
All covered industries.. 56.4 53.5 54.4 
Manufacturing ........ 62.7 59.8 59.5 
Wholesale and retail 

elle aera 48.4 446 448 
. eee 41.6 40.6 44.0 


ata in Tables 
A402 and A403, Handbook of OASI 
Statistics, 1950; 1951 and 1952, based 
on data supplied by Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance, Social Secur- 
ity Administration. Data for 1950 and 
1951 are from one per cent samples; 
for 1952, 0.1 per cent sample. 

1The number of four-quarter single- 
employer workers in each industry 
group was multiplied by four to de- 
termine the total of quarters worked 
by these workers. Similarly, the total 
of all quarters worked by all employes 
was ‘found by multiplying the number 
of one-, two-, three- and four-quarter 
workers by one, two, three and four, 
respectively and summing. 





In manufacturing industries, 
where we should expect greater sta- 
bility, the ratios of quarters work- 
ed by four-quarter single-employer 
workers to all quarters worked were 
in 1950, 62.7; in 1951, 59.8; and 
in 1952, 59.5 per cent. In the ser- 
vice trades where we should expect 
higher turnover the corresponding 
ratios were in 1950, 41.6; in 1951, 
40.6; and in 1952, 44.0 per cent. 

The ratio of employes who work- 
ed for the same employer through- 
out four quarters to all employes 
who worked in the various industry 
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groups are significant and are pre- 


sented in Table II. 





TABLE II. — Four-Quarter Single- 
Employer Workers as Percentages of 








All Workers, 1952? 
Four-Quarter 
Single- Employer 
Workers 
Per- 
centage 
All t) 
Workers Number Workers 
U. S. Total .... 55,511 25,185 45.4 
Manufacturing . 23,546 11,156 47.6 
Wholesale and 
eo 18,571 5,676 305 
Services ....... 9,783 2,875 29.3 





Source: As in Table I. 
10.1 per cent sample. 





Let us consider these data in prac- 
tical terms of a union’s organizing 
problems. They suggest that in 1950 
in manufacturing 60 per cent of the 
labor used was supplied by 47.6 per 
cent of all employes on the payroll 
during the year. Forty per cent was 
supplied by 52.4 per cent of the 
employes on the payroll. Of 100 
full-time jobs, 60 would be filled by 
four-quarter single-employer work- 
ers, but about 66 less stable workers 
would be needed to fill the remain- 
ing 40 jobs, or on average 1.7 em- 
ployes per job. 


DrirFicutt Jos 


Consider an establishment in 
which a union has organized 70 
per cent of the work force. Except 
in unusual circumstances, 70-per- 
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cent unionization represents a fairly 
solid initial accomplishment. As- 
sume, too, that union membership 
at the time of organization is dis- 
tributed equally among stable and 
less stable workers. Within one year, 
unless the union added new re- 
cruits, it could expect to have only 
42 per cent of the work force in 
the union; that is, only 70 per cent 
of the stable workers (which, as our 
data indicated, represent about 60 
per cent of the workers in manufac- 
turing). To maintain 70-per-cent 
membership, the union would need 
to attract not 22 new members for 
each 100 jobs, but 37 new recruits, 
because, as our statistics indicate, 
it requires on average 1.7 of the 
less-stable workers to fill each job. 
In other words to maintain 70-per- 
cent union membership the union 
would have to enroll about 37 per 
cent of the average work force each 
year. 


The statistics we have just quoted 
apply to manufacturing, which can 
be considered as offering a highly 
stable employment. In wholesale 
and retail trade, as indicated by 
the statistics, the turnover is greater. 
In 1952, 33 per cent of employes on 
the payroll in wholesale trade and 
34 per cent of employes in service 
trades were four-quarter single- 
employer workers. 


We have been talking in terms 
of averages. There are employers 
whose turnover experience is much 
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better than the average. Any of w, 
with little thought, could name ger. 
eral employers whose turnover ex 
perience bears no relation to the 
picture we have been drawing. Their 
experience is much better than aver. 
age. But, likewise, there are em 
ployers whose turnover experience 
is much worse. And it is precisely 
in areas of greatest instability that 
some form of union security is 
needed to maintain effective union 
organization. 


ORGANIZATION Errort Must 
BE ContTINuUOUS 


A few months ago I was asked by 
an employer and a union to cheek 
signed union-authorization cards 
against payroll data to determine 
whether or not the people in three 
small plants in outlying districts 
wanted the union to represent them. 
It was agreed that if in each plant 
51 per cent of the employes on the 
payroll wanted the particular union 
to represent them, the employer 
would recognize that union. The 
employer took the payroll nearest 
the date of the agreement and sent 
it to me to be used as a master list. 
Three weeks to one month had 
elapsed between the time the union 
secured the signatures and the date 
of the payroll. The union sent me 
authorization cards which it thought 
represented well over 50 per cent 
of the employes at each establish- 
ment. 
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On the first list there were 172 
eligible employes. For these the un- 
ion submitted 113 signed authoriza- 
tion cards. But of these 113, I re- 
fused to accept 24 because they 
could not be identified on the em- 
ployer’s list. Many of the 24 people 
who had signed the cards had left 
the employer’s establishment be- 
tween the time of signing the card 
and the date of the payroll used. 
This was probably less than one 
month. 


In the second plant there were 91 
names on the employer’s list. The 
union presented 58 cards—that is, 
about 64 per cent as many cards as 
there were names on the payrolls. 
But of these 58 I refused to accept 
six or slightly more than ten per 
cent. In this case I checked with 
the employer and found that these 
six employes had recently been 
separated from the payroll. 


In the third factory the payroll 
showed 88 employes. The union 
presented 59 authorization cards— 
about 67 per cent as many cards as 
employes on the payroll. Again I 
rejected six cards which had been 
signed by employes who had been 
separated; that is, again, about ten 
per cent of the cards presented. In 
each of these three cases the union, 
thinking that it had well over the 
required 51 per cent, nearly lost 
certification because of the turn- 
over between the signing of the 
cards and the date of the payroll. 
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Had the payroll of a month later 
been accepted as the master list, the 
union probably would have lost cer- 
tification and the organizing effort 
would have been to no avail. This 
illustrates, I think, the continued 
organizational effort which is re- 
quired in many establishments to 
maintain effective unionization. 


A similar conclusion is suggested 
by another set of data. A day or 
two ago I called a local union in St. 
Louis which organizes people in 
service industries. It has an average 
membership of about 5,400. For the 
year November 1, 1953, through 
October 31, 1954, this union took 
in 2,246 new members and lost 
2,456 old members. Over the year 
it experienced a net loss of 210 
members, but of the 5,200 members 
at the end of the year only slightly 
more than 50 per cent had been 
members at the beginning of the 
year. Little imagination is needed 
to appreciate the difficulty which 
this union would experience in 
maintaining effective organization 
at establishments where it has labor 
agreements if it were deprived of 
all forms of union security. 


Let us consider one more ex- 
ample. It is, admittedly, an extreme 
case. But, after all, we are talking 
of a law which would prohibit union 
security not only in establishments 
characterized by highly stable em- 
ploye population but in all establish- 
ments. This union organized about 
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50 employes in a garage which, 
because it was associated with a 
municipality, would not grant any 
form of union security. It repre- 
sented these employes for three 
years. At the end of three years, the 
dues-paying membership in the un- 
ion was three people. The union 
called the three dues-paying mem- 
bers, gave them withdrawal cards 
and wrote a letter to the other em- 
ployes suggesting that they find an- 
other union to represent them, say- 
ing that the local which had repre- 
sented them could no longer ask its 
dues-paying members to carry the 
costs of representing a group of 
people who refused to pay their 
share of the burden. 


ORGANIZING PROBLEMS 


We have been citing statistics and 
examples of a kind which do not 
justify precise conclusions. They 
were used merely to indicate that 
there is a great deal of turnover in 
employment in many industries and 
establishments in this country and 
to suggest the broad dimensions of 
the problem of maintaining stable 
and effective union organization 
where such conditions prevail. The 
conclusion, I think, is justified be- 
yond question that in large areas in 
American industry effective and 
stable union organization is prac- 
tically impossible without some 
form of union security or without 
a sustained organizing campaign at 
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prohibitive costs and, | might add, 
with continuing turmoil. 


To state my point somewhat more 
precisely, I will venture the opinion 
that in those areas of industry char. 
acterized by highly-skilled employ. 
ment, such as the building crafts, 
and by highly stable employment, 
such as railroads, the larger elec. 
trical utilities and many types of 
manufacturing, a “right-to-work 
law” would work little detriment to 
union stability except as it affected 
union finances by increasing the 
problem of dues collection. But even 
in this matter I would expect the 
adverse effects to be transitory, be 
cause the unions in these industries, 
after study of the law, would grad. 
ually evolve substitute arrange 
ments, and the employers, because 
they are confronted by strong ur 
ions, would cooperate. In_ these 
areas the important result of such 
legislation in many instances would 
be disruption of mutually satisfac 
tory arrangements which had been 
painfully worked out over years. 


In many service industries, in 
wholesale and retail trade, in those 
areas of manufacturing character 
ized by semi-skilled employment, 
seasonality and high turnover, | 
would expect “right-to-work” laws 
to create organizing problems which 
many unions could not surmount. 
I would expect unions to disappeat 
in many establishments and to be 
rendered almost wholly ineffectual 
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in others. Briefly, 1 would expect 
the effects of this legislation to be 
most severe where the unskilled and 
semi-skilled are employed and per- 
haps where unions are most needed. 


ATTITUDE OF WORKERS 


Many people who support “right- 
to-work” legislation assert that 
workmen have an unconditioned 
right to a job, independently of 
membership in a union, and oppose 
the union shop, with its compulsory 
union membership, because it con- 
flicts with this right. We may ob- 
serve that the workmen themselves 
do not seem to be greatly troubled 
about the loss of this asserted right. 
Between August 22, 1947, and Oc- 
tober 22, 1951, four years and two 
months, there were 46,146 elections 
held by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to determine whether or 
not employes in affected establish- 
ments desired a union shop. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the elections fa- 
vored the union shop. Of 5,538,982 
valid votes, 91 per cent were “yes.” 
The people whose rights are most 
directly affected, working people 
themselves, are not too greatly con- 
cerned about the loss of liberty in- 
volved in the union shop. 


For my own part, I have never 
been convinced that the right to re- 
fuse membership in a union when 
such membership is offered on a 
non-discriminatory basis is the most 
basic either of American or of hu- 
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man rights. If we look at the work 
relationship itself, is not the right 
of workers to refuse to work with 
unsatisfactory work companions as 
real as the right of a worker to re- 
fuse to join the workers’ organiza- 
tion? 

Take an establishment that em- 
ploys 100 seamstresses, 60 of whom 
belong to a union and 40 of whom 
do not. Assume that a union is 
needed, and the 40 non-union people 
in the establishment make it difficult 
for the unionized workers to bar- 
gain effectively. Assume that the 
costs of supporting the union are 
high for the 60 per cent who are 
unionized. Assume further that the 
union offers the non-union workers 
membership in the union on a non- 
discriminatory basis. Are the union- 
ized workers violating a clear right 
of the others if they refuse to work 
with them because the non-union 
workers weaken the bargaining posi- 
tion of the union people and be- 
cause their refusal to join increases 
the cost of maintaining the services 
which the union provides, which 
the people need and to which they 
have a right? 


Let us ask the question in reverse. 
What is the basis of the rights of the 
40 non-union workers to deprive the 
60 union workers of effective union- 
ization? What is the basis of their 
right to refuse to pay their share 
of the cost of the benefits which the 
union provides and which they, too, 
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enjoy? Whatever the right is, it is 
not, in my opinion, absolute and un- 
conditioned, nor more basic than 
the right of workmen to adequate 
wages and working conditions and 
to effective union organization as 
an important means thereto. 

As stated earlier, the union shop 
and union power have been abused 
and these abuses need correction. 
But an important and independent 
reason for opposing “right-to-work” 
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legislation is its failure to identify 
these abuses or to fashion appro- 
priate remedies. Such abuses are 
usually a product of the kind 
of situation which “right-to-work” 
legislation would leave untouched. 
These abuses are serious and need 
thorough analysis and careful pre- 
scription. However, because in- 
fected tonsils may become fatal for 
the patient, broadax surgery need 
not be the indicated treatment. 





U. S. Marriages 


The real strength of any nation is to be found in the stability of family 
life. To the extent that the citizens respect the sanctity of marriage and 
look upon it as something permanent, to that extent is the foundation for 
the whole society sufficient to withstand the moral enemies from within 
and the physical enemies from without. History, some not so ancient, 
testifies to the ease with which nations have been conquered when inner 
rot has prepared the way. While most interested persons lament the 
breakdown of marriage in America, the jeremiads are on occasion offset 
by some encouraging words. 

A few weeks ago the Census Bureau released the results of a survey of 
married women made when the last census was taken in 1950. It reported 
a million and one-half divorced women, and one million women separated 
from their husbands. In both instances more than 200,000 of these women 
had been married more than once. However, the silver lining in this dark 
cloud showed 5.8 million marriages that have lasted 25 years or longer. 

Since this study covered only women between the ages of 15 and 59, it 
is evident that a large percentage of marriages that have lasted beyond 
the silver anniversary are not included in these figures—Pitot (Boston), 
July 30, 1955. 
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{ AM not familiar with any other 
country of Asia than India. But 
what is true of this country is largely 
true of the rest of the continent as 
well. In spite of superficial differ- 
ences, there is a core of fundamental 

) unity in Asia. 

In a predominantly non-Christian 
continent like Asia the light of 
Christ’s teaching and example has 
to be shown in as many aspects and 
from as many angles as possible: 
what appeals to one class of people 
or even to one individual may not 
appeal with the same conviction to 
another. “Go and teach all nations” 
means not only oral teaching but 
also teaching by example. Teaching, 
indeed, is always done more by what 
the teacher is than by what he says, 
and of Our Lord it is said that He 
did and taught, first did and then 
taught, taught by doing. To the 
poor and uneducated the sight of 
a Little Sister of the Poor spending 
her whole life in a foreign country, 
toiling for the abandoned aged of 
a nation completely different from 
her own, or a lay brother living a 
lifetime in an orphanage of children 
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as different as can be imagined from 
those of his own country, is stronger 
proof of the divinity of the religion 
which inspires them than a volley of 
unanswerable arguments. 

This apostolate of charity—even 
corporal and material—certainly ap- 
peals to the educated no less than 
to the uneducated. But to it must 
also be added, for completeness and 
permanence, the intellectual aposto- 
late, which by means of the written 
and the spoken word aims at pre- 
senting the truths of Christianity 
in a way adapted to the mental 
background of a non-Christian so- 
ciety. Its motives—to make Christ 
known—distinguish it from theol- 
ogy or asceticism; its method—of 
appealing to the mind more than to 
the heart—distinguishes it from 
works of mercy. 

While the intellectual apostolate 
as such has both the motive and the 
method I have described, the intel- 
lectual apostolate in Asia is subject 
to conditions peculiar to this conti- 
nent. For one thing, the readers or 
hearers for whom it is intended are 
not homogeneous either horizontally 


* Loyola College, Madras, India, December, 1954 
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or vertically—having the same de- 
gree of education or belonging to 
the same religion or language-group 
or even race. The difficulty of adapt- 
ing the doctrine and practice of 
Christianity to a vast and hetero- 
geneous audience is perhaps greater 


here than in any other continent in 
the world. 


Horizontally, there are different 
religions each with its own back- 
ground of mythological literature 
and tradition, which has hardened 
through the centuries. Each reli- 
gion has given rise to a distinctive 
art, social structure, even diet and 
dress. The intellectual apostolate 
among the members of one religion 
cannot be the same as that among 
those of another. The most impor- 
tant feature of a successful adapta- 
tion is therefore an understanding 
of not so much the conscious as of 
the unconscious workings of the 
mind. The work of Frs. P. Johanns 
and G. Dandoy, both of the Society 
of Jesus, in The Light of the East 
(now defunct) where they tried to 
understand and interpret Hindu 
philosophy in scholastic terminology 
and to interpret scholasticism to In- 
dia cannot be too highly praised. It 
was the first attempt by Christian 
philosophers from the West to do 
for India what St. Thomas and St. 
Augustine did for the Graeco-Arab- 
ian thought of the Middle Ages. To 
Christ through the Vedanta accu- 
rately represented the apostolic ap- 
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proach to Christianity by way of th 
philosophy contained in the com 
mentaries on the Upanishads by 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Vallabha, 
founders of the three chief schook 
of Hindu philosophy. 


Just a BEcInNING 


This work has only been begun; 
it has to be continued by othe 
scholars who know, in addition ty 
their own philosophy, Hindu philos 


ophy in its original documents ani | 
not in translations more or less co | 


lored by extrinsic concepts. Th 
rays of primitive revelation scat 
tered in the many systems of thought 
and belief in vogue today have stil 
to be traced back and purified 
the adventitious elements that hare 
gathered around them in the cours 
of over a thousand years; they have 
then to be integrated with the com 
plete message of the Gospel as in 
terpreted and lived by the Church 
from day to day. Not only the Ve 
danta but other philosophies and 
methods have still to be studied and 
presented. .. . “not to destroy bu 
to fulfill.” 

The Hindu doctrine of avatar, 
which is a groping after the Incar 
nation; the universal Hindu belie! 
in rebirth as an explanation of it 
equalities in this life and of the 
punishment due to sin, which i 
rendered unnecessary by the Chris 
tian revelation of a future life and 
of the true value of earthly pro 
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perity in the light of heaven and 
hell; the Hindu custom of praying 
for the dead with a vague idea that 
they will be benefited by it, which is 
“fulfilled” by the Christian dogma 
of purgatory and of vicarious suffer- 
ing among the members of Christ’s 
mystical body; the Hindu ritual of 
washing, annointing, burning, con- 
nected with “samskaras,” which are 
really gropings after the sacraments 
instituted by Christ to signify and 
produce by outward signs inward 
grace—all these have to be sympa- 
thetically explained to the Hindu 
who knows and practises his re- 
ligion. 

To the Muslim the intellectual 
apostolate must appeal through his 
own religion. The unity of God, the 
eternity of hell, the brotherhood and 
equality of all men—these are the 
good stepping-stones to the fullness 
and height of the Christian reve- 
lation. But all these truths are in 
a sense exaggerated, or rather over- 
stressed, by Islam; it is in Christian- 
ity that they are rightly focused 
and completed by the mercy of God, 
the Trinity of the God-head, and the 
fact that Jesus is not a mere prophet 
but God incarnate. 


The approach to the Buddhist is 
more difficult, because his religion 
is mostly a code of morality with 
an insistence on the sacredness of 
all life and the need of compassion 
and ahimsa (non-hurting) which 
has to be completed and “fulfilled” 
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by the doctrine of creation and orig- 
inal sin, which in turn postulates a 
personal God and repentance and 
penance for sin. 


The Sikh, the Zoroastrian, the fol- 
lower of the various cults of Central 
Asia have similarly to be ap- 
proached from their own angles, 
using their own terminology (where 
even common words like soul, sin, 
heaven, God, may have different 
meanings), starting from their own 
mental background, which has been 
inherited through a millennium, if 
the message of Christ is to penetrate 
at all and bring forth fruit. To 
speak to a Hindu without starting 
from rebirth, to speak to a Muslim 
without referring to the Quranic 
doctrine of sin, to speak to a Bud- 
dhist without being aware of the 
Buddhist theory of morality, is to 
foredoom the intellectual apostolate 
in Asia to failure. 


Vertically, there are several in- 
tellectual and social levels among the 
inhabitants of this continent, and 
even among those who may be called 
educated there is no uniformity in 
a people who are far from universal 
literacy. There can therefore be no 
common level of intellectual ap- 
proach either by speech or by writ- 
ing. Not only as between town and 
country, but also from one school or 
audience to another and from one 
language or paper to another the 
message of salvation has to be 
adapted by experts who know, not 
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only the subject they are handling, 
but even more the intellectual stand- 
ard of those for whom the message 
is conveyed. 

It cannot be said that the intel- 
lectual apostolate exists in an or- 
ganized and efficient form in Asia. 
The Catholic intelligentsia, who 
alone can undertake this work in the 
absence of sufficient missionaries 
from outside, are too few and scat- 
tered to make their influence and 
their first-hand knowledge of the in- 
tellectual make-up and moral con- 
dition of their non-Catholic country- 
men really useful and fruitful. The 
older generation of laymen has not 
been trained in the methods of Cath- 
olic Action, even when they happen 
to be highly educated, like the mem- 
bers of the learned professions of 
teaching, law, medicine and admin- 
istration. And, though this might 
seem strange to Europeans and 
Americans, though these educated 
Catholics live in a preponderantly 
non-Catholic society with the same 
customs, language, contacts, inter- 
ests, they feel little of the zeal which 
Catholics in distant countries show 
when they pray and suffer and save 
up their meagre pennies for the for- 
eign missions. 

Fortunately there is an awakening 
among the Catholic students of Asia. 
The Pax Romana movement has at 
last taken root in our universities 
and both the students’ section and 
that of the graduates have realized 
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the need of an organized study and 
discussion of religious and moral 
questions with a view to the intel- 
lectual apostolate, which by their 
better education has become their 
duty. The All-India Catholic Uni- 
versity Federation had a_ plenary 
session in Madras in December, 
1952 and a regional conference at 
Ernakulam in April-May, 1954 with 
enthusiastic attendance of 3,000 and 
1,000 respectively. The movement 
is still to be stabilized; but it has 
certainly started and its growth is 
only a matter of time. But both 
students and graduates have not yet 
found out the best means and meth- 
ods of reaching their non-Catholic 
fellow intellectuals: whether lectures 
from public platforms would do bet- 
ter than articles in the press, whether 
philosophy would appeal better than 
sociology—are practical questions 
waiting for a solution. 


OBSTACLES AND DANGERS 


In the enthusiasm of the new 
movement, especially among the 
Catholic students of our universi- 
ties, we must not forget the obstacles 
and dangers in the way. The first 
in strength seems to be the torrential 
upsurge of nationalism which has 
of late years swept over Asia. A 
fierce hatred of colonizing peoples 
and of the white race has led to an 
all but irrational distrust of foreign- 
ers in general. The very natural 
and reasonable desire of Asiatic na- 
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tions for independence is nothing 
like so vehement as their fear of 
interested motives and domineering 
tactics on the part of any Western 
' nation that offers to help them. In 
this general commotion, even Chris- 
tianity has come to be looked upon 
as a foreign religion and its mis- 
| sionaries as foreign agents of colon- 
ialism. While the British ruled In- 
dia the cross was suspected of fol- 
lowing the flag. But even now after 
India has settled down to an inde- 
| pendent existence, Christianity is 
still looked upon as a religion which 
prescribes an extra-national loyalty 
and to that extent makes its follow- 
ers less Indian. This new national- 
ism in India seems to aim at self- 
sufficiency not only in food and arms 
but even in religion, and wonders 
' why the Catholic Church in India 
cannot be independent and self-con- 
tained. 


This almost universal misunder- 
standing of the catholicity of the 
Church is probably the greatest ob- 
stacle, or at least difficulty, in the 
way of the intellectual apostolate in 
India today. 


Another, no less formidable but 
not so universal, is the insidious 
spread of Communism, chiefly 
among the half-educated middle 
classes in Asia. The colossal propa- 
ganda of Russia and its subjects, 
which works through the incredibly 
cheap books and papers that flood 
our libraries and bookshops, has cer- 
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tainly impressed those who cannot 
judge for themselves with the idea 
that the Communist experiment has 
succeeded wherever it has been tried 
and that this may be the solution te 
Asia’s undeniable poverty and mis- 
ery. Chiefly among the young who 
attend schools and universities full 
of good-will and ardor and ignorant 
of subtleties is this poison most ram- 
pant. It is with these students that 
the inculcation of true principles and 
facts must be attempted with the 
purest zeal and the most enlightened 
skill. Only the repeated explanation 
of the Church’s attitude to the poor 
as revealed in the Gospel, the Life 
of Our Lord, and the Papal Encylic- 
als, and the practice of these prin- 
icples by the clergy and laity 
throughout the world can answer 
their objections and convince im- 
mature minds led astray by fallacies. 
Otherwise what has happened in 
China may soon happen in the rest 
of Asia. 


There is thus much scope for the 
intellectual apostolate in Asia. A 
better training of Catholic youth, 
especially in the universities and 
professions, and a more realistic 
awareness of the right method of 
approach, not only to the doctrine 
to be communicated to non-Catho- 
lics, but also, and perhaps even 
more, to the mental and emotional 
make-up of those to whom it is com- 
municated are needed. And it is 
God who giveth the increase. 












Delinquency Viewed from a 
Neighborhood Center 


Mary ELIzABETH WALSH 


Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Catholic University of America 


Reprinted from Reticious EpucaTion* 


N 1940 the writer with two of 

her. graduate students moved 
into a small house in a segregated 
Negro neighborhood located in one 
of the “delinquency areas” of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Formally, our purpose 
was not to study delinquency. 
Rather we were seeking to live a 
more fully Christian life and to 
share our resources with people 
in need. Materially, we did not 
have a great deal but we had en- 
thusiasm, faith and a desire to 
help our neighbors. We were 
especially concerned with family 
problems and the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth. Although trained 
professionally as social workers and 
sociologists, we found that in a 
sense we had to start anew, to learn 
a new subject, to speak a new lan- 
guage. That is, we had to learn to 
understand our neighbors, as indi- 
viduals and as members of a differ- 
ent cultural group. This was a real 


necessity if we were to help them and 
if we were to survive as a project. 
Looking backward, with a per 
spective of almost fifteen years, th 
writer feels that certain insights into 
delinquency have been one result o 
the project. With the passage of th 
years, we moved twice into larger 
quarters to permit expansion of the 
social services which gradually de 
veloped. We might divide the tim 
into three uneven periods as fol 
lows: a) the period of the “litth 
house,” from 1940-49, a time d 
early beginnings and_ gradul 
growth; b) the period of the “oll 
mansion,” from 1950-54, a time d 


rapid expansion; c) the period d 
the “community institution,” whic 
is just beginning but promises to bk 
a period of wider community leader 


ship. 


As the “little house” permitted 1 
more intimate and informal type 
participant observation of the neigh 
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borhood culture, most of our basic 
ideas were obtained in this period. 
It was the time when we became 
acquainted with our neighbors, 
learned to understand their prob- 
lems, and came to be accepted as 
friends. Especially, we became 
deeply concerned with the dangers 
for youth in our neighborhood en- 
vironment and we tried to develop 
practical programs to counteract 
both the physical and moral hazards 
of the area. 


STARTING THE PROJECT 


The original project at the “little 
house” was started in early Decem- 
ber of 1940. We did not move into 


| the house until after Christmas as 


we had to do some cleaning and 


| painting first. The house had been 


used as a rooming house and was 
in rather bad condition. It was an 


_ attached brick house, three stories 
| in height. There were two rooms on 


each floor. There was also a bath 
and a tiny storage room. The rooms 
on the top floor were used for resi- 
dence of the staff, the other four 
were made available to the children 
and youth in the neighborhood as 
club rooms. As we wanted to be 
considered neighbors and friends, 
we made numerous informal con- 
tacts with families living nearby. 
Conversations were carried on in 




















the homes of our neighbors and at 
the center, in the kitchen washing 
dishes, in the backyard hanging our 
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laundry, seated at table in the din- 
ing room, and supervising the chil- 
dren during their play periods. We 
became familiar with neighborhood 
life at different hours, day and 
night, on Sundays as well as on 
weekdays. While it was not possible 
to overcome barriers of race and 
class completely, we did obtain 
spontaneity in behavior and con- 
versation. We began to feel that we 
“belonged” in the neighborhood to 


some extent. 


At the end of oar first year of 
residence we had three practical 
projects operating regularly — a 
small nursery school, a club for boys 
attracting chiefly the 12-15-year-old 
group, and a dressmaking class for 
teen-age girls. Impressed by this 
demonstration of our interest in 
their children, parents began to con- 
fide in us and to discuss the prob- 
lems they had in trying to “keep 
the children out of trouble.” The 
most obvious delinquency problem 
to strike our attention when we first 
moved into the little house was the 
problem of the gang-age boys. These 
noisy and destructive youngsters 
were most annoying to the neigh- 
bors. We encouraged the boys to 
use our front basement room for a 
club, gave them small jobs to do 
so they could earn their refresh- 
ments rather than grab them, and 
found two young men to conduct a 
program of recreation and charac- 
ter training for them. Although our 
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first year was in many ways a hard 
one, we felt quite encouraged by 
the initial success of our efforts. 
Meanwhile we became better ac- 
quainted with our neighborhood en- 
vironment and as time went on we 
realized that the milieu for youth 
was much more difficult than we 


had realized at first. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


Our neighborhood consisted of 
eight city blocks bounded by four 
main thoroughfares. Most of our 
observations were made in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, but as cer- 
tain general conditions _ prevail 
throughout the wider area of the 
census tract, the term “area” is used 
for both. The conventional life of 
a large city is carried on along 
the main thoroughfares. Streetcars, 
busses and a generally heavy traffic 
set the tempo of the modern city, 
noisy and impersonal in its heed- 
less rush. On the side streets, how- 
ever, a different type of life is found. 
The small stores and eating places 
belong to the special life of the 
neighborhood. Business establish- 
ments such as those of the under- 
taker and the hairdresser are op- 
erated by the people of the area. The 
wood, eoal and ice man carries on 
his leisurely operations in a small 
wooden shed. On a quiet morning 
there is no hustle and bustle except 
en the part of those passing to and 


fro from the wider community, 
Within the immediate neighborhood 
there were five inhabited alleys or 
“courts” as they are called in Wash. 
ington. Our little house served both 
alley and non-alley people, wit 
some attention to the differing neek 
and viewpoints of the two groups 


Since the area is one of deter 
orated housing, the physical environ. 
ment for family life is quite poor. 
The alley dwellings are among the 
poorest in the city. The familie 
living on the streets pay higher rents 
than the alley people and their home 
are in better condition. However, 
the general picture is one of phys: 
cal deprivation. Almost all of the 
houses are too small for the num 
ber of residents, without modem 
advantages and in poor condition. 
One result of the bad housing is 
that the children use the home 
chiefly as a place to eat and sleep. 
Their waking hours after school are 
spent on the street. 


The city streets must provide 
those things that are lacking @ 
home, opportunity to meet one’ 
friends, recreation and space to 
breathe and grow. We learned by 
bitter experience the many hazards 
of the neighborhood. One of our 
little club boys was crushed to death 
under the wheels of a truck. Pre 
school children playing at home 
without supervision burned or ct 
themselves or suffered from falk 
and bruises. Even worse were the 
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moral hazards of street life. The 
organized crime and vice of the area 
presented a constant danger to grow- 
ing boys and girls. Parents who 
worked hard all day and came home 
tired at night often fought a losing 
battle when they tried to save their 
children from the dangers of street 
life. In order to help more effectively 
we realized the need to plan our 
program carefully and to seek more 
adequate resources. 


EXPANSION OF THE PROJECT 


The nine-year period in the little 
house was a period of gradual ex- 
pansion. Volunteer workers were at- 
tracted to the project and donated 
their time, skills and talents. Friends 
saw the need for funds and made 
generous donations. A Board of Di- 
rectors was organized to help us 
carry the growing load of responsi- 
bility. Meanwhile the demand for 
our services increased also. More 
and more children attended our 
clubs. Organized athletics and sum- 
mer camping for boys were added. 
Classes in music and crafts were 
started for girls. More and more 
parents told us their troubles. We 
became conscious of the many acute 
social problems of the area. The big 
problems of inadequate income, un- 
employment, family disorganization 
and poor health were beyond our 
modest scope. But we did develop 
an emergency service that was 
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greatly appreciated. We loaned 
money to prevent evictions, pro- 
vided necessities to families who 
were “burned out,” collected cloth- 
ing and shoes for children who were 
out of school because they lacked 
these necessities, and provided food 
and medicine for those in imme- 
diate need. 


As to the delinquency problem. 
we felt we had made real headway 
in the immediate neighborhood. The 
delinquent gangs were broken up 
completely. An occasional child was 
taken to Juvenile Court for indi- 
vidual reasons. It seemed we had 
been able to break up delinquency 
among the boys as a group phe- 
nomenon but that there were indi- 
vidual children in the neighborhood 
with specific problems we had not 
reached. Then, too, we had been 
most successful with the younger 
children. Now we became especially 
concerned with the temptations to 
delinquency among the adolescent 
boys and girls. 


In 1949 a great opportunity was 
provided for us to move into larger 
quarters, the house we called the 
“old mansion.” It was a spacious. 
19-room house, located only three 
blocks away from the little house. 
After it was remodeled it suited our 
purposes admirably. Now there was 
space to set up a program especially 
designed to reach the adolescent 
group. An attractive “teen-age 
lounge” was opened and became the 
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nucleus for an educational and so- 
cial program for this group. Our 
family counseling became more for- 
mally organized when an _ expe- 
rienced social worker joined our 
staff. Special attention was given to 
the employment problems of teen- 
agers and to the economic difficul- 
ties of young married couples with 
small children. Meanwhile our nurse 
was organizing a program to im- 
prove the health conditions of the 
neighborhood. Special emphasis was 
placed on regular physical examina- 
tions of the children attending our 
clubs, with a systematic follow-up 
of all defects by our nurse and her 
assistants. Family health problems 
were also checked as well as un- 
sanitary home conditions. Now we 
were able to help our neighbors 
more systematically and on a larger 
scale than in the little house. The 
program expanded more rapidly 
now and many volunteer workers 
helped us keep up with the project. 


We were more than happy when 
in November, 1954 we were able to 
move once more into new quarters. 
This second move involved a big 
decision. It meant we would have to 
leave our old familiar neighborhood. 
After careful consideration we de- 
cided the future would be more sig- 
nificant in the new location. Many 
of the houses in the old neighbor- 
hood were being torn down and the 
original families were moving away. 
The new house was in a more cen- 
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tral and congested area. And so we 
spent Thanksgiving Day in the new 
neighborhood in the house we called 
“the institution.” This building was 
formerly used for a girls’ academy, 
It has been renovated now so that 
it makes a large and cheerful neigh. 
borhood house. It is now possible 
to carry on our youth work ona 
wider scale. Our children’s program 
has doubled in size since most of 
the children from the former neigh. 
borhood continue to attend and 
many from the new area are par 
ticipating. Now we have the space 
to develop new health, recreational 
and employment programs for 
adults. Although we have been in 
the institution only a short time, we 
believe the future is opening out 
into broader horizons of community 
organization. 


CERTAIN DILEMMAS OF 
NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 


To summarize certain first-hand 
observations of youth in our neigh 
borhood, we will briefly review sev- 
eral fundamental problems encoun- 
tered by the individual child as he 
passes through different age periods. 
We have already pointed out that 
the home is too small and physically 
unpleasant to satisfy the child’s so 
cial needs. His parents are pre 
occupied with the struggle for sur 
vival economically and cannot give 
him adequate supervision. Hence 
the child is thrown on his own. He 
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seeks companionship and recrea- 
tion with other children in the same 
circumstances. The unsupervised 
play-group provides many tempta- 
tions to delinquency, as we well 
know. That is the first dilemma, 
how can the child obtain satisfying 
recreation without becoming de- 
linquent? 


Then there is the problem of 
school adjustment. The child is 
forced to attend because the law 
requires it. He starts out to school 
with high hopes and a profound re- 
spect for “teacher.” As time goes on 
he finds himself greatly disadvan- 
taged. His home does not provide 
the material things considered to 
be a part of the standardized way 
of life. He finds it very difficult to 
satisfy the school’s requirements. 
Perhaps he does not get enough 
food or sleep in his crowded home 
to maintain full efficiency. He has 
to compete with children from 
homes that are economically secure. 
School becomes an unpleasant place. 
When the law permits him to leave. 
he does so, with profound feelings 
of inferiority and the conviction 
that education is not for him. This 
is a second dilemma, how can the 
child obtain the educational equip- 
ment to improve his life situation? 
From the standpoint of delinquency, 
we know that the child who is dis- 
satisfied in school is likely to play 
truant and may even show his re- 
sentment at the school’s failure to 
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help him by smashing windows and 
destroying other school property. 


At the age of sixteen the boy of 
the area is faced with the problem 
of finding employment to provide 
for his daily needs. The girl does 
not experience as much pressure 
from home to seek work but she 
finds it difficult to get spending 
money at home. With little educa- 
tion and insufficient training the 
youth of the area can obtain only 
dead-end and uninteresting jobs. 
Segregated job patterns especially 
handicap Negro youth. When the 
boy finds he cannot advance in his 
work, he is apt to lose interest in 
the job as he did in school. A more 
dangerous crisis is now at hand. 
Some will seek an “easy” way out 
of the job dilemma and turn to 
illegal activities. In a more favor- 
able case the job adjustment will 
take a long time as the youth 
struggles to find himself in the 
strange world of the white man. 


Finally we should mention the 
marriage dilemma. The boys and 
girls of the area are considered 
“srown-up” when they reach age 
sixteen, but they cannot afford to 
get married at that age. They have 
a long waiting period before they 
are financially able to marry, but 
they do not have a program of con- 
structive interests provided for 
them as high school and college 
youth do. Each has to work out the 
marriage problem for himself with- 
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out much assistance from his family. 
The adolescent period is conse- 
quently a most difficult time of life 
in the area. 


It is at this period of life that the 
evil influences of the area exert most 
appeal to the mind of youth. Dis- 
satisfied boys drift easily into the 
characteristic delinquencies of the 
area. Breaking into stores and grab- 
bing cars for joy rides are frequent 
temptations. The organized vice of 
the area makes a strong appeal to 
the adolescent boy and may well 
start him on the road to ruin. If he 
becomes sufficiently demoralized, the 
road is open to alcoholism, drug 
addiction and participation in crim- 
inal rackets. The adolescent girl also 
has serious problems. Without sta- 
bilizing interests or satisfactory em- 
ployment the girl may “run wild” 
and become unmanageable at home. 
Many respectable parents have the 
disappointment of illegitimacy in 
the younger generation. 


CULTURAL CONFUSION OF 
NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 


Our brief analysis of delinquency 
would not be complete without some 
mention of the cultural conflicts of 
the area. The writer has been in- 
terested in the cultural approach to 
the study of social problems for a 
long time. She first became in- 
terested when working with the chil- 
dren of immigrant parents in an- 
other city. More recently some re- 
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search has been carried on by th 
Sociology Department of our Uni 
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back alleys and side streets of Wash 
ington. Many of the findings on th 
cultural disorganization of the in 
migrant apply as well to southen 
Negroes migrating to the citix 
Both groups were for the most par 
rural people forced to adjust to th 
complex life of the modern city, h 
both cases can be noted a sharp pli 
between parents and children, th 
older group trying to maintain ther 
specific pattern of culture, th 
younger generation rejecting it, bu 
unable to find a satisfactory si 
stitute. 

The main conflicts of culture thi 
we observed are these four 

1) The Negro-white  conflie 
which imposed an artificial housiy 
segregation on the families, the 
confining them in a bad area wher 
they were forced to bring up ther 
children in close proximity to vie 
and crime. 

2) The urban-rural conflict, whid 
affects relations between parent 
and children. The parents are # 
customed to a simple rural patten 
of life which accepts money scartit}. 
hard work, early marriage and larg 
families. The younger generation tt 















jects this pattern as one of hopeles 
poverty and seeks material succe 
according to the standards of urba 
living. 
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3) A third source of cultural con- 
fusion can be traced to the variety 
of cultural values found in the class 
structure. Two social classes reside 
in the area, the poorer people of the 
alleys and the working-class families 
living on the streets. These are the 
lower-lower and upper-lower classes 
according to the terminology of 
Warner and Lunt. There are con- 
tacts with middle and upper class 
values at school and at work. The 
clash of values leads to confusion. 

4) Finally there is the conflict be- 
tween the delinquent life of the 
street and the law-abiding life of 
the hard-working parents. To youth 
ub— the former seems exciting and 
glamorous and the latter drab and 
thtf monotonous. 


At school and at work the youth 
lic.) obtains the desire to success as a 
sin) “standard American.” But his home 
hu has not equipped him for such suc- 
herp cess. He was born into a lower- 
herp class, Negro, rural culture. To at- 
viep tain the desired “role” he would 
have to conform to a middle-class, 
pict? White and urban culture. This is a 
en) Very difficult task. In a state of cul- 
wp tural confusion he may plunge 
ten) deeply into the worst aspects of area 
‘i, life, hoping to find compensations 
Tf for his frustration and insecurity. 
In our neighborhood house we 
have tried in an experimental way 
to find means to assist in the cul- 
tural reorganization of the younger 
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generation. Our aim is to build up 
a strong Christian culture among 
the young people of the neighbor- 
hood, selecting for their considera- 
tion the cultural elements of each 
social class which are closest to the 
Christian ideal of virtue. We try in 
practical ways to help with the 
problems of life at each age period. 
Through systematic instruction, 
clubs and classes, vocational guid- 
ance and wholesome recreation, the 
children are encouraged to resist 
the demoralizing effects of culture 
conflict. Then too we frequently find 
ourselves acting as “interpreters,” 
so to speak. This involves explain- 
ing to neighborhood youth certain 
aspects of life in the wider com- 
munity they do not understand. Or 
again we may have to explain neigh- 
borhood viewpoints to agencies or 
officials of the wider community. 


Our area is a productive one, 
fruitful in human life. The children 
are full of vitality and look upon the 
world with eager hope. They are 
treated by the wider community with 
indifference and neglect. But the 
agents of organized crime and vice 
are actively engaged in winning 
young hearts and minds. Until such 
time as a program of fundamental 
social justice reaches these areas 
with high delinquency rates, there 
is much work for special organiza- 
tions such as our neighborhood 
house to do. 
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Science Needs Philosophy 
Pore Pius XII 


Address to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, April 24, 1955 


S WE wish you welcome in this house, whose doors have always been 

opened wide to those who cultivate the arts and sciences, We desire 
also to express to Your Excellencies, Members of Our Academy, Our lively 
satisfaction. 

Your life, consecrated as it is to the study of natural phenomena, en 
ables you to observe every day more closely and to interpret the wonders 
which the Most High has inscribed on the reality of things. In very truth, 
the created world is a manifestation of the wisdom and goodness of God, for 
all things have received their existence from Him and reflect His grandew. 
Each of them is, as it were, one of His words, and bears the mark of what 
We might call the fundamental alphabet, namely, those natural and un: 
versal laws derived from yet higher laws and harmonies, which the labor 
of thought strives to discover in all their amplitude and their absolute 
character. 

Created things are words of truth which, in themselves, in their being, 
include neither contradictions nor confusion, always cohering one with the 
other, sometimes difficult to understand because of their depth, but always, 
when clearly known, in conformity with the superior exigencies of reason. 
Nature opens up before you like a mysterious but astonishing book, requir 
ing to be turned over page by page and read in an orderly manner, with 
the aim in mind of progressing ceaselessly. In this manner, every forward 
step is a continuation of the preceding ones, corrects them, and climbs con 
tinually toward the light of a deeper understanding. 

The mission confided to you, therefore, ranks among the most noble, for 
you should be, in a sense, the discoverers of the intentions of God. It per 
tains to you to interpret the book of nature, to describe its contents, and to 
draw the consequences therefrom for the good of all. 


Fist of afl._yan_are the interpreters of the book of nature. It is, then, 
necessary that you fix your gaze on each line in it, and be ever most careful 
not to pass over any detail thereof. Set aside all personal bias, and accommo 


date yourselves with docility to every indication of truth which there comes 
to light. 


We are aware of the exceptional importance of the epoch through 
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which science is passing at this time, an importance which not all succeed 
in appreciating. In fact, there exist, in regard to scientific problems, three 
different attitudes. Some, and they are the majority, are content to admire 
the extraordinary results obtained in the technical realm and, it would seem, 
believe that these results constitute the sole, or at least the principal, aim 
pursued by science. 

Others, better informed, are capable of appreciating the method and 
efforts required by scientific research. They can thus follow and understand 
its remarkable advances, its sorrows and joys, its successes and checks. They 
observe with interest the ceaseless perfecting of mathematical methods of 
experimental procedure, of instrumentation. They follow passionately the 
working out of hypotheses, the establishment of conclusions, the intellectual 
labor of harmonizing data schematically, modifying previous considerations, 
formulating new theories that will be subjected to verification. These mul- 
tiple aspects are well understood by all those who, for various motives, 
interest themselves in the work of scientists. 

As for the most essential problems of scientific knowledge, or those 
whose amplitude embraces its entire realm, those minds which perceive 
them are, it seems to Us, relatively few in number, and We rejoice at the 
thought that you are among them. Has not science arrived at the point of 
demanding that our vision should penetrate readily the most profound 
realities, and rise to a complete. and harmonious view of these in their 
wholeness? 


I 
Synthesis of Knowledge 


A little more than a century and a half ago, by starting from rational 


bases, the first hypotheses were formulated concerning the discontinuous 


structure of matter and the existence of very minute particles, Which were 
corisidered the final constituents of all bodies. From that time until our 
day, molecules have been counted, weighed and analyzed. Then the atom, 
at first considered indivisible, was split into its elements, examined, attacked 
in its innnermost structure. The elementary electrical charge was deter- 
mined, as well as the mass of the proton. The neutron, the mesons, the 
positron and many other elementary particles were identified and their 


characteristics determined. Means were found to guide these particles, to ~ 


accelerate them, to shoot them into atomic nuclei. But it was especially by 
utilizing neutrons that man succeeded in producing artificial radioactivity, 
nuclear fission, the transformation of one element into other elements, the 
production of enormous quantities of energy. 


THEORIES AND MATHEMATICAL METHODS 


Theories and ingenious representations of the world have appeared; new 
mathematical methods and new geometries have been created. We can only 
mention here the special theory of relativity and the general theory of rela- 
tivity, quanta, wave mechanics, quantum mechanics, recent ideas on the 
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nature of nuclear forces, theories on the origin of cosmic rays, hypotheses | 4 
concerning the source of stellar energy. shor 
All this permits us to glimpse the depths to which science is moved, and that 
one readily realizes the problems of an intellectual nature which will arise, | ¥4! 
It should be taken into consideration, moreover, that, while the audacious ; 
band of conquerors ever opens new breaches in the citadel of nature, the — *! 
rest of the army is spread over numberless other fields of knowledge: and 
this is the point of view of extension, which must be added to that of depth. 
One would wish to be able, like the bold climber arriving at the summit of 
= mountain, to take in the entire spread of the panorama with a single 
glance. 
If it were possible for Us, We should like to show you the most advanced 
positions in the various sectors of science, so that there might appear before 


‘ : ; is ( 
your eyes a general view of the present situation. 2 


tho 
of | 
ASTRONOMY AND MINEROLOGY ele 


: or 
See how astronomy, by means of instruments recently placed at its Fa 


service, succeeds in unveiling entirely new mysteries in the heavens and, 
with the help of the physical sciences, has set out on the road which will 
perhaps lead it to elucidate the source of stellar energy. See how geology bei 
determines the absolute age of rocks by means of radioactivity and isotopic 


me! 


correlations: a beginning has even been made toward determining the age 
of the earth. dot 

In minerology, crystalline structures are yielding up their secrets to be 
powerful analyses using radiations of very short wavelength. Inorganic and to 
organic chemistry is solving the complex problems of the structure of pe 


macromolecules: it is successfully building huge molecular chains and, by oil 
the resultant applications, is transforming whole sectors of industry. Radio Fj.) 
technique has succeeded in producing electromagnetic waves which approach 


the limits of luminous radiation of greatest wave-length. The earth is delved ~~ 
into so that its hidden treasures may be discovered. The highest: strata of oil 
the atmosphere are being explored. Genetics is bringing to light, in certain ail 
particular cellular complexes, new aspects of the power of life. to 
of 

PHYSIOLOGY AND BIOLOCY ow 


nai 
Physiology and biology, starting from bases achieved by chemistry, for 


physical chemistry and physics, daily encounter unsuspected marvels and lay 
daily interpret, explain, forecast new facts and bring them to realization. 
The domain of the virus is giving way to the assault of the electron micro- 801 
scope and of the electron diffraction technique. The mass spectograph, is 
Geiger counters, radioactive isotopes, all such instruments facilitate the ral 
progress of science as it faces the greatest enigma of all visible creation: of 
namely, the problem of life. a 

In this synthesis of all knowledge it is philosophy which, with its broad th: 
concepts, states precisely the distinctive traits of vital factors, the necessary 
character of the underlying principle of unification, the internal source of 
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action, of growth, of multiplication, the true unity of the living being. It 
shows, too, what matter, in some of its fundamental aspects, must be in order 
that there may be realized in the living being the characteristic properties 
which constitute it. 

These are, without doubt, the domains that will give most work to the 
science of tomorrow. 


I] 
Unifying Force of Philosophy 


But the feeling of elation engendered in one’s soul by results like these 
is dampened by an impression of confusion and anguish existing among 
those who, with a sense of their responsibility, are following the unfolding 
of the facts. This anguish and confusion are to be understood in the most 
elevated sense, as a sign of an aspiration toward an even more perfect 
organization of thought, toward an ever greater clearness in perspectives. 
For the triumphs of science are themselves at the origin of the two require 
ments to which We alluded above. 

A. The first task is to penetrate the intimate structure of material 
beings and to consider the problems connected with the substantial foun- 
dation of their being and of their action. The question then arises: “Can 
experimental science solve these problems by itself? Do they belong to its 
domain, and do they come within the field where its research methods can 
be applied?” One must answer in the negative. It is the method of science 
to take as its starting point sensations, which are external by their very 
nature, and through them, by means of the process of intelligence, it de- 
scends ever more deeply into the hidden recesses of things; but it must 
halt at a certain point, when questions arise which cannot be settled by 
means of sense observation. 

When the scientist is interpreting experimental data and applying him- 
self to explain phenomena that belong to material nature as such, he 
needs a light which proceeds in the inverse direction, from the absolute 
to the relative, from the necessary to the contingent, and which is capable 
of revealing to him this truth which science is unable to attain by its 
own methods, since it entirely escapes the senses. This light is philosophy; 
namely, the science of general laws which apply to all beings and, there- 
fore, hold too for the-domain of natural sciences, above and beyond the 
laws discerned empirically. 

B. The second requirement springs from the very nature of the human 
soul, which desires to have a coherent and unified view of truth. If one 
is satisfied with a juxtaposition of the various subjects of study and their 
ramifications, as in a kind of mosaic, one gets an anatomica] composition 
of knowledge from which life seems to have departed. Man demands that 
a breath of living unity enliven the knowledge acquired. It is in this way 
that science becomes fruitful and culture begets an organic doctrine. 

This raises a second question: “Can science, with the sole means 
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characteristic of it, effect this universal synthesis of thought? And in any 
case, since knowledge is split up into innumerable sectors, which one, out 
of so many sciences, is the one capable of realizing this synthesis?” Here 
again we believe that the nature of science will not allow it to accomplish 
so universal a synthesis. 


This synthesis requires a solid and very deep foundation, from which 
it derives its unity and which serves as a basis for the most general 
truths. The: various parts of the edifice thus unified must find in that 
foundation the elements that make up their essence. A superior force is 
required for this: unifying by its universality, clear in its depth, solid by 
its character of absoluteness, efficacious by its necessity. Once again that 
force is philosophy. 


Ill 


Separation of Science and Philosophy 


Alas, for some time past, science and philosophy have become separated. 
It would be difficult to establish the causes and responsibilities for a fact 
so detrimental. It is certain that the cause of that separation must not be 
sought in the very nature of the two ways leading to truth, but in historical 
contingencies and in persons who did not always possess the necessary 
good-will and competence. 


At one time men of science thought that natural philosophy was a 
useless weight, and they refused to allow themselves to be guided by it. 
On the other hand, philosophers no longer followed the progress of 
science, and they halted in certain formal positions which they could have 
abandoned. But when, as We have shown, there arose the inevitable necessity 
of a serious work of interpretation, as also of the elaboration of a unifying 
synthesis, scientists fell under the influence of the philosophies which 
the circumstances of the time placed at their disposal. Many of them, 
perhaps, were not even clearly aware that their scientific investigations were 
being influenced by particular philosophical trends. 


Thus, for example, mechanistic thought guided for a long time the 
scientific interpretations of the phenomena observed. Those who followed 
that philosophical trend believed that every natural phenomenon was re 
ducible to an ensemble of physical, chemical and mechanical forces, in 
which change and action were solely the result of a different disposition of 
particles in space and of the forces or displacements to which each of them 
was subject. It followed that, in theory, one could foresee with certainty 
any future effect whatsoever, provided one knew beforehand the geometrical 
and mechanical data. According to that doctrine, the world was merely an 
enormous machine composed of an innumerable series of other machines 
joined together. 

Further progress of experimental research showed, however, the in- 
inexactitude of those hypotheses. Mechanics, deduced from the facts of 
the macrocosm, cannot explain or interpret all the phenomena of 
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microcosm: other elements come into play which defy any explanation of 
a mechanistic nature. 

Take, for example, the history of the theories of the structure of the 
atom. At the beginning they were based essentially on a mechanistic inter- 
pretation, which represented the atom as a minute planetary system, made 
up of electrons circling around the nucleus according to laws entirely 
analogous with those of astronomy. Quantum theory later imposed a com- 
plete revision of these concepts and produced interpretations which were 
ingenious, certainly, but also unquestionably strange. In effect, there was 
conceived a type of atom which, without eliminating the mechanistic aspect, 
made the quantum aspect more prominent. 

The mode of behavior of the corpuscles was thus explained in different 
ways: electrons which, although revolving about a nucleus, did not radiate 
energy when, according to the laws of electro-dynamics, they should have 
been radiating it; orbits which could not change continuously, but only in 
jumps; the emission of energy which occurred only when the electron 
passed from one quantum state to another, producing photons of a definite 
frequency determined by the differences in energy levels. 

These hypotheses, as points of departure, were later stated precisely 
after the birth of wave mechanics, which fitted them into a more general 
and coherent mathematical and intellectual framework from which the 
traditional mechanistic ideas have vanished. 

Then, spontaneously, the question arises: “How can it be that the 
macroscopic world nevertheless obeys different laws?” Science answers, 
first of all, with the following observation: when the number of elements 
in question is very great (billions upon billions of particles), then the 
statistical laws deriving from the behavior of these different elements, taken 
in their entirety, are considered to hold strictly in the world directly 
observable by us. 


FALsE PHILOSOPHICAL HYPOTHESES 


But if the statistical method is satisfactory for the purposes of science, 
it reveals also how false were certain philosophical hypotheses which 
were limited to external evidences perceptible to the senses and then ex- 
tended arbitrarily to the entire cosmos. 

Confirmation of this is found in the theories of modern nuclear physics. 
In reality, the forces which hold together the nuclei are different from 
those which are discovered when studying the macrocosm. To understand 
them it is also necessary to change the customary manner of conceiving 
the corpuscular particle, the wave, the exact value of energy and the 
rigorously precise localization of a corpuscle, as also the foreseeable 
characteristic of a future event. 

The failure of the mechanistic theory has led thinkers to hypotheses 
entirely different—characterized rather by a kind of scientific idealism— 
wherein the consideration of the active subject performs the principal 
role. For example, quantum mechanics and its fundamental principle of in- 
determinism, with the challenge to the principle of causality which it 
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supposes, appear as scientific hypotheses influenced by current philo- 
sophical thought. 

But because these hypotheses themselves do not satisfy the desire for 
complete clarity, many illustrious thinkers have been brought to skepticism 
when confronted with the problems of the philosophy of science. These 
claim that it is necessary to be satisfied with the simple verifying of facts 
and striving to have these included in formal presentations—synthetic and 
simple—in order to foresee the possible developments of a_ physical 
system from a given initial state. 


This state of mind results in the abandonment of conceptual intro- T 
spection and in the loss of all hope of producing grand universal syntheses. 
We do not, nevertheless, believe that such pessimism is justified. We rather tio! 
think that the natural sciences, in permanent contact with a philosophy to. 
of critical realism, such as was always that of the “philosophia perennis” hay 
as exemplified by the most eminent of its representatives, can arrive at for 


an all-embracing view of the visible world which would, to some extent, 
satisfy the quest and the ardent desire for truth. 
But it is necessary to emphasize another point. If science has the duty of 


ma 
striving for coherence and of seeking inspiration from sound philosophy, an 
the latter should never attempt to define truths which are drawn solely of 
from observation or experiment, and from the use of scientific methods. bo 
An infinite variety of entities and laws of matter is possible. Only obser- 
vation or experiment, understood in their very broadest sense, can point tre 
out which among these the Creator, in fact, desired to realize. sp 
Authorized interpreters of nature, be you also the teachers who explain co 
to their brothers the wonders which are unfolded in the universe, and im 
which, better than others, you see assembled as in a single book. Indeed, ac 
the majority of men can scarcely devote themselves to the contemplation 
of nature. They deduce from the facts they perceive only superficial im- pe 


pressions. Become, you who interpret creation, teachers eager to reveal 
its beauty, its power and its perfection so that they may be enjoyed by 
others. Teach others to behold, to understand and to love the created world ch 
so that the admiration of splendors so sublime may cause the knee to 
bend and invite the minds of men to adoration. 


Never betray these aspirations—this trust. Woe to them who make he 
use of falsely taught science to make men leave the right path! They T 
are likened to stones placed out of malice on the road of the human race. a 
They are the obstacles on which men stumble in their search of truth. of 

You have in your hands a powerful instrument with which to do good. tr 
Take into account the unutterable happiness that you procure for others 
when you disclose to them the mysteries of nature and bring them to - 
understand its harmonious secrets. The hearts and the gaze of those who le 
listen to you are, as it were, hanging on your every word, ready to chant 
a hymn. of praise and thanksgiving. P 











To the Petroleum Industry 
Pope Pius XII 


Address to the World Petroleum Congress, June 11, 1955 


HIS is the fourth time since 1933 that you have met to hold a world 

congress to examine the many scientific, technical and economic ques- 
tions that the continual development of the petroleum industry gives rise 
to. We willingly take advantage of this occasion to tell you the interest We 
have taken in the documents concerning your labors, and to thank you 
for the homage you wished to show Us by your visit. 

The present expansion of the petroleum industry, the multiplication of 
its outlets, the quality requirements that its products must fulfill, (all) 
make necessary periodic meetings such as this. Researchers, technicians 
and administrators aim through personal contact, discussion and exchange 
of ideas at speeding even more the progress of an activity inseparably 
bound to the march of modern civilization. 

Your congress certainly is outstanding for the wide scope of matter it 
treats, for the number and quality of its participants and for the highly 
specialized talks given. Not being able to point out all its aspects, We shall 
confine Ourselves to emphasizing quickly some of the results that have 
impressed Us, without, nevertheless, considering less important the many 
achievements it is impossible to mention. 

It seems very strange today that at the beginning of the last century 
petroleum owed its popularity to its therapeutic properties. Since then, the 
universal use of the internal combustion motor in transportation and 
industry, the substitution of liquid fuels for coal, the manufacture of 
chemical products derived from petroleum have opened up almost un- 
limited prospects for the petroleum industry. 

To meet the needs of consumption, it is first of all essential to know 
how to find and mark out the (oil) fields with a minimum of uncertainty. 
To this the different systems of prospecting contribute. Along with the 
necessary information supplied by geology, one currently makes use also 
of geophysical data furnished by gravimetrical, magnetic, seismic and elec- 
trical methods. 

First applied to land, then to swampy regions and internal basins, these 
methods are now used on the sea. A specialized apparatus permitted the 
locating of about forty fields in the Gulf of Mexico. 

As far as the methods themselves are concerned, the seismic techniques 
of reflection have been perfected. It has been possible to explore some 
areas until now out of reach through simultaneous, multiple explosions. 
Meanwhile, apparatus and equipment have been improved. Some say the 
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electric surface methods deserve to be used more generally, and that they 
are hot less productive, provided they are well understood and properly 
applied. 

The drilling of wells, which at times must be carried to great depths, 
has led to fascinating theoretical studies in order to go beyond the possi- 
bilities furnished by present systems and materials. One envisions some 
sort of process not yet tested by experience but which one hopes to be 
able to use later on, thanks to the developments of technique and of metal- 
lurgy. The method of directed wells, starting from the sea coast, has made 
it possible to reach fields located under water a short distance from the 
shore. This type of installation required the creation of new instruments 
and forced technicians to solve many practical problems. 


Most REcENt ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In the refinement of crude oil, the aim has been to increase the yield 
of the catalytic cracking method, which has acquired considerable im- 
portance because, since the end of the war, the quantity of petroleum 
treated in this way has almost tripled. Regarding the most recent accom- 
plishments of fluid catalytic cracking, the system most frequently used, 
one may point out the simplifying and perfecting of the devices to recover 
and circulate the catalytic agent, reduction of the size of the containers, 
and, consequently, an appreciable saving in installation costs. Improve 
ments in carrying out the process itself have led to an increased yield of 
gasoline and kerosene at the expense of heavy oil. 

In order to analyze petroleum, spectrometrical methods are now used 
along with the techniques of physica] separation. These methods serve not 
only for the study of gases and gasoline, but also for heavy oils, by means 
of various improvements in laboratory equipment. 

Radioactivity also contributes toward solution of technical problems of 
the oil industry. Immediately after drilling, the rock beds can be identified 
by means of nuclear soundings using natural radioactivity and induced 
nuclear radiations. 

Radioactivity-detectors are used for automatic control of industrial in- 
stallations, while radioactive processes help to make a continuous chemical 
analysis of the product. 

Among the chemical products derived from petroleum, polyethylene 
deserves particular mention. Discovered in 1933, it played an important 
role in the development of radar during the second world war. Its mod- 
erate cost and the combination of interesting properties which make it 
useful for the greatest variety of purposes, above all in the manufacture of 
electrical equipment, have caused its annual consumption to rise to several 
hundred million kilos. (A kilogram or “kilo” is 2.2 pounds.) 

In the field of practical application, We note the improvement in the 
performance of automobile motors resulting from a more rational con 
struction of the explosion chamber and the introduction of additives to the 
motor fuel in order to prevent the formation of deposits. 
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These few high points that We have emphasized can barely indicate the 
scope of the efforts made in order to meet the ever more varied and 
numerous needs which the oil industry must face. Nevertheless they allow 
Us to call to mind the activity of many men whose fortunes are directly 
or indirectly linked to that of the industry, either because they are employes 
or because they are affected by the repercussions of the economic changes 
caused by the industry. This, fact invites reflection and makes clear the 
particular responsibility of those who fill the role of management in this 
industry. 


PRECEDENCE OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


At the present hour, when one notes more and more the precedence 
that social problems must take over merely economic ones, when efforts 
are made to promote “human relations” within business enterprises, no 
one has the right to limit himself to technical specialization or administra- 
tive work. 

One section of your congress is dealing with the training of personnel, 

and it has been fortunately emphasized that the concern of management 
is more and more with the men themselves who serve as its collaborators. 
It is important that these men put forth all their initiative on behalf of 
the employer. But they will be led to do this only if industry first takes 
care to fulfill their basic human needs, which are not completely satisfied 
either by a just salary or even by the appreciation that is due their pro- 
' fessional competency. 
7. What is true of individuals also goes for collectivities. The natural riches 
of a region, a country, or a continent are destined not just for the economic 
| |} profit of the few, but for the improvement of living conditions—first of all 
material but also and paramountly moral and spiritual—of the groups of 
human beings who must live by exploitation of the earth’s resources. The 
more and more apparent world character of economics and of the duties 
that fall upon privileged nations toward less favored ones wil] have their 
effect on the division of the goods produced. We dare hope that the cares 
inherent in the important tasks which are yours may not keep you from 
squarely facing this fundamental question, inevitably brought up when- 
ever men get together to discuss international problems. Thus you will 
contribute in a large measure toward assuring, in addition to economic 
conquests, a mora] elevation of humanity which in the first place sup- 
poses the abolition of all individual or collective selfishness. 

May the Almighty God deign to support your work and to assure its 
success! May He bless you personally, your families, your collaborators 
and may He grant you His most precious favors. As a pledge of this, We 
give you Our Apostolic Blessing. 





‘ 











To the Catholics of Costa Rica 
Pore Pius XII 


Address broadcast to the National Eucharistic Congress held at San Jose, 
April 28, 1955 


_ Providence has permitted that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
years which We have seen roll by from this Chair of Peter have not 
been few and that the times have been many when We have been able to 
send Our word to that Spanish-speaking American world so rich in promises 
for the Church, not until now has a propitious occasion offered itself for Us 
to address your beloved country. 

This was true even though it was the case of a blessed Costa Rica, whose 
name alone conjures up legendary wealth and wonders; of a country that 
opens on two seas and stands as a smiling penthouse, a pearl incased within 
the Andes, backbone of the Americas; a land of privileged position as a 
authentic, vital link between two worlds, between two oceans, between 
the two parts of a vast continent; a country of enchanting landscapes, of 
mountains whose outlines mingle with the clouds, of rumbling and smoking 
volcanos, of delightful and verdant plains which, undulantly and serenely, 
descend to the cool shore—historic Costa Rica of the fourth and last voyage 
of Columbus, land of the great Jean Vasquez de Coronado and many other 
heroic discoverers. 

This was true, above all, even though this is a most Catholic nation that 
always remembers its first Bishop, Llorente Lafuente, of true national glory; 
that never forgets what it owes to the founder of its true university, the pre- 
late Nicolas Garcia; and in whose ears still ring the eloquent words of that 
great leader, the eminent priest, Don Florencio del Castillo. 

The delay in addressing you was in keeping with the design of Him Who 
rules everything, so that all might ripen under the warmth of prayer and 
of pious desires. It was willed also by the Most Holy Virgin of the Angels 
your sweet patron, so that you could better prepare yourselves before her 
altars throughout the Marian Year. It was, you may well believe, an added 
favor of that Divine Heart, fountain of all consolation and safe refuge of 
all who are troubled, that today—as one closing an historic era, with strife 
forgotten and quarrels put aside, with wounds finally healed and without 
contemplating recent scars, and with pacified spirits and hostility at an 
end—you could gather peacefully together before the holy altars in adors 
tion and acclamation of the Divine Host as “signum unitatis” and “vinculum 
caritatis” (St. Augustine, in John 26, 13—Migne PI, t. 35 col. 1613). 

Symbol of unity! Away then with differences, which are the beginning 
of destruction and ruin. Away with hates and enmities, which render hearts 
arid and arm the wrathful hands of brothers. 
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Bond of charity! link of love that unites all, fountain of grace where 
you may drink together of the vital fluids which extinguish within your 
breasts all distrust and rivalry, and instead enkindle the flames of fraternal 
love. 


In truth, however, the theme of your Congress goes much farther, since 
it aims at “the sanctification of the Christian family by means of the 
Eucharist.” A better solution could hardly have been chosen for all prob- 
lems that afflict the world, since, above all purely external remedies, there 
is the urgent need of an interior reform of the spirit, a return to an integral 
observance of Christian law. And We know perfectly well that such a reform 
must take place above all within the family sanctuary. 


FREQUENT COMMUNION 


Beloved children of Costa Rica, defend your homes, so that they may 
continue to be a garden where the most beautiful of Christian virtues sprout 
and flourish. You may be certain that it would be difficult to find more ade- 
quate means to obtain this than Eucharistic piety and, particularly, fre- 
quent Communion, which gives light to the soul and strength to the will, 
which forms consciences in sincerity and truth, which serves as a restraint 
against possible deviations, and which closely unites members of the family 
in one hearth and links them to the families of the nation and to the nations 
of the world, in an embrace more powerful than that of covetousness, closer 
than that of ambition and more lasting than that of the yearning for power 
and greatness! 

You have gathered in that magnificent city of San Jose, which, in the 
midst of the smiling valley of the Abra, heir to the glories of old Cartago, 
is regarded as one of the most charming in America because of the mildness 
of its climate and the brightness of its sky. Do not forego at this time an- 
other visit to the charming “Villita,” the primitive and humble place de- 
voted to the glorious Patriarch, to commend there your families, to him 
who was the head and chief of the holiest family the world has seen. 

It had been desired to hold your Congress back in 1950 to commemorate 
the centenary of the canonical erection of the diocese of Costa Rica, just as 
the previous assembly—first in the series—had commemorated the jubilee 
of the Edict of Milan which brought peace to the Church. Pray now that 
this same Holy Mother Church may cease to suffer calumnies, that she may 
enjoy peace and respect. Love always this good Mother who had such great 
part in the formation of your nation. 

The impressive cross which rises behind the altar may perhaps recall to 
you the calvary of your beloved motherland in recent times. Join in prayer 
before it for the definitive triumph of Christian charity, brotherhood and 
harmony. 

Gathered with you, beloved children of Costa Rica, are representatives 
of all the Antilles and of all America. May such cordiality be a symbol of 
that which you implore for your continent and for the entire world. 

A great soul, that of your unforgettable Archbishop Sanabria y Martinez. 
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ardently desired to see this day, which he planned and to which he looked 
forward. He will rejoice now in heaven in witnessing it and in receiving 
your pious remembrance. 

May there descend as a beneficent dew over this Congress—over your 
anxiety for peace, over your past wounds and your yearning for a renewal— 
a benediction from on high, of which Our blessing wishes to be a pledge: a 
blessing for Our most worthy legate, for the most zealous Pastor of that 
archdiocese, for all Our brothers in the episcopate, for the clergy and faith. 
ful, for the authorities attending, for all those who have cooperated in the 
preparation of the Congress, for those who in some manner hear Our word 
and for all the beloved Costa Rican nation, for which the common Father 
desires all good things and, most especially, tranquillity and peace. 


Catholicism and the West 


It is, perhaps, not out of place to remark that in much of the present-day 
discussion of Christianity and Western civilization it is too easily assumed 
that Christianity is merely the religion of the West. The Christian Church 
is the spiritual home of all mankind, both western and oriental, white or 
yellow or black. Its mission is the salvation and perfection of all men, not 
merely those of Western Europe or the Atlantic Community. It is true that 
the Church performed an additional service in cultural and political devel- 
opment within the framework of Western civilization, but the magnitude of 
the service must not be allowed to overshadow the fact that the injunction 
to the Apostles was to preach the Gospel to all men.—Charles P. Loughran, 
S.J., in THoucut, Summer, 1955. 
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